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Being  the  newest  member  of  the  Stone  Walls  Editorial  board  I  would  like  to  say  a  few 
words  of  praise  about  the  other  members  of  the  board. 

They  are  from  all  walks  of  life,  school  teachers,  housewives,  mothers,  and  even  a 
former  nurse  who  has  gone  into  farming.  All  have  their  own  personal  hves  to  cope  with, 
plus  being  active  in  many  other  community  affairs. 

There  is  no  struggle  for  power  among  them.  Each  knows  what  has  to  be  done  and 
everyone  is  willing  to  do  her  share  of  work  plus  the  work  of  someone  else  if  need  be. 

There  never  seems  to  be  enough  time,  but  some-how  they  get  everything  done  on 
time.  When  one  issue  is  ready  to  be  picked  up  at  the  printers,  another  must  be  ready  to 
go  to  press. 

You  can  always  find  this  group  of  fun  loving,  hardworking,  dedicated  women  every 
other  Monday  at  the  Russell  Library  doing  their  thing.  Some  will  be  planning 
interviews,  others  proof  reading,  doing  art  work,  lay  ups,  or  one  of  the  other  one 
hundred  and  one  jobs  connected  with  getting  Stone  Walls  out  on  time. 

I  have  only  been  on  the  board  for  three  months  during  which  time  I  have  found 
working  with  these  ladies  a  privilege  and  hope  I  will  be  with  them  for  as  long  as  we  are 
able  to  send  Stone  Walls  out  to  you. 

Happy  Reading! 


Grace  Wheeler 
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Tracing  Your  Roots  By  Crace  Wheeler 


Since  Alex  Haley  wrote  Roots  geneal- 
ogy has  become  the  fourth  most  popular 
hobby  in  the  country,  and  is  still 
growing.  It  is  one  of  the  most  fascinating 
and  gratifying  projects  I  have  ever 
undertaken.  I  also  find  that  I  am  learning 
a  great  deal  of  history  about  our  hill 
towns  and  the  customs  of  our  early 
settlers.  It  is  only  natural  that  when  you 
find  that  a  great-great  grandfather  served 
in  the  Civil  War  that  you  probe  to  find 
out  where  and  when  he  served.  You  find 
the  name  of  a  battle  he  fought  in  and  you 
find  yourself  reading  more  about  the 
battle  and  learning  much  history  along 
the  way.  Then  you  find  your  husband's 
great-grandfather  was  a  cooper  and 
someone  else  a  tin-smith,  or  a  tanner. 
Right  off  you  start  to  want  to  learn  more 
about  their  trades,  where  they  worked, 
and  how  they  lived.  So,  of  course,  you 
learn  about  the  economy  of  our  country 
generations  ago. 

Only  recently  I  discovered  a  ninety-two 
year  old  fourth  cousin  living  in  a 
Brookfield  nursing  home.  This  poor 
man  had  been  there  for  eight  years  and 
hadn't  realized  that  he  had  living 
relatives.  Imagine  his  delight  when  my 
sister  and  I  paid  him  a  visit,  and  he 
learned  he  has  third  and  fourth  cousins 
by  the  bus-loads  living  in  the  Berkshires. 
He  was  very  alert  and  able  to  give  me 
much  information  for  my  family  history. 


In  return  I  came  away  making  a  promise 
to  come  again  soon  to  visit. 
Starting  with  the  next  issue  of  STONE 
WALLS  we  are  going  to  include 
genealogy  inquiries.  We  will  print  as 
many  as  space  permits.  So  any  of  you  out 
there  looking  for  information  send  your 
inquiries  to: 

STONE  WALLS 
Box  85 

Huntington,  Ma.  01050 

We  ask  only  that  you  abide  by  a  few 
simple  rules: 

1.  Type  or  write  clearly. 

2.  Inquiries  should  not  be  over  thirty 
words. 

3.  State  what  you  are  looking  for: 
ancestors,  births,  marriages,  or  death 
records,  or  just  general  information. 

4.  Include  family  or  individual  names, 
place  names,  dates,  or  other  pertinent 
data. 

I  will  start  the  ball  rolHng  by  including 
my  inquiries: 

1.  Looking  for  descendants  or  informa- 
tion on  Ely  Johnson,  James  Burwell, 
and  George  Orcutt.  Blandford 
1800's.  May  have  gone  to  Becket. 

Grace  Wheeler,  Worthington  Rd., 

Huntington,  Ma.  01050 
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2.  Seeking  information  about  descend- 
ants of  John  Stannard  1760's; 
Gershom  (or  Gisham)  Stannard  1794, 
New  Marlborough,  Ma.  Or  Morgan 
Stannard,  Tolland,  1860's. 

Grace  Wheeler,  Worthington  Rd., 

Huntington,  Ma.  01050 

INQUIRIES 

At  the  time  the  Norwich  Bridge  School 
was  closed  in  1919  there  was  neither 
electricity  nor  plumbing  in  the  building. 
When  were  these  improvements  made  and 
by  whom? 

Wanted:  Any  information  pertaining  to 


ACCIDENT 

by  Colin  Reid 


The  bright  leaves  caught  within  the  stream 

are  accidentally  designed 

to  print  colors  in  mind. 

Their  dying  life  stirs  in  my  breath. 

I  speak  their  light,  flicker  and  gleam, 

over  the  whisper  of  the  death 

that  moved  them  to  go  red  and  drift. 
Now  in  the  moon  that  flows  through  haze 
the  water  celebrates  and  plays 
its  passage  over  root  and  stone, 
not  noticing  the  leaves  in  sift, 
their  rhythm  slower  than  its  own. 

They  seem  to  hesitate  like  shy 
children  who  have  learned  too  late 
the  ruthlessness  of  time  and  fate 
and  don't  know  why  they  have  to  go. 

The  trees  stand  naked  in  the  sky. 
The  stream  is  dry  and  filled  with  snow. 


the  Norwich  Bridge  School. 

Do  you  have  privately  owned  town 
records?  Will  you  share  them  with  us? 
Photo-copies  or  typewritten  copies 
acceptable. 

Wanted:  Genealogical  or  Historical 
Material,  pictures  or  news-clippings, 
books,  typescripts,  diaries,  letters,  per- 
taining to  anyone  who  ever  lived  in 
Norwich  or  Huntington,  Mass. 

The  Huntington  Historical  Commission 
is  looking  for  anything  that  would  be  of 
interest  in  a  small  museum  relating  to  the 
town. 


Drawing  by  Natalie  Birrell 
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Gordon  Hawkins 

Writes  about  Skiing 

from  His  Florida  Home 


Published  in  the  Springfield  Union, 
December  20,  1966 


To  the  Editor: 

Today  it  is  seventy-two  degrees  on  my 
back  porch  here  in  Florida,  a  far  cry  in 
temperature  from  some  of  the  frigid  days 
I  spent  on  skis  in  my  youth  in  and 
around  Westfield.  Sitting  in  my  study  this 
afternoon,  I  looked  up  at  a  pair  of 
ancient  skis  on  the  wall  and  another  of 
Penobscot  snowshoes  which  I  have  kept 
throughout  the  years,  and  also  my 
scarred  and  battle-worn  hockey  stick,  and 
my  mind  went  back  to  the  winter  sports  I 
enjoyed  over  fifty  years  ago  with  good 
companions  of  my  home  town. 

I  have  been  following  with  interest  the 
special  articles  on  skiing  which  your 
paper  carries,  but  I  cannot  help  thinking 
how  different  the  sport  is  now,  as 
contrasted  with  what  might  be  called  the 
"pioneer"  days  of  the  pastime,  prior  to 
the  first  World  War  and  long  before 
there  were  any  ski  resorts  whatsoever  in 
Western  Massachusetts.  Also,  I  might 
add,  long  before  the  nomenclature  now 
prevalent  in  skiing  was  imported  from 
Europe.  In  those  days  for  us  there  were 
no  ski-lifts,  no  slaloms,  schusses  or  any 
other  terms  of  that  nature.  We  simply 
went  out  on  the  mountains  and  roared 
down  them,  taking  the  bitter  with  the 
sweet  and  meeting  all  kinds  of  snow 


conditions—sometimes  wet  and  soupy, 
sometimes  glazed  with  sleet  and  very 
dangerous.  But  we  could  not  be  choosy 
and  had  to  take  advantage  of  the 
week-ends  and  holidays  as  they  came. 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  Glenn  B. 
Cowles,  A.L.  (Gus)  Morris,  and  I  were 
the  only  ones  in  the  Westfield  area  who 
owned  or  at  least  used  regular  skis,  which 
we  had  sent  away  for.  If  I  remember 
correctly  we  got  them  from  a  firm  out  in 
Minnesota.  At  any  rate,  the  citizens  of 
Westfield  invariably  stared  at  us  with 
aroused  curiosity  when  we  walked  down 
Elm  Street  with  the  skis  over  our 
shoulders.  However,  I  should  immediate- 
ly make  the  point  that  every  boy  in  our 
town  who  hked  winter  sports  at  all  at  a 
period  earlier  than  that  which  I  am 
discussing  had  skis,  but  they  were  made 
of  boards  or  barrel  staves  with  a  rounded 
piece  of  cheese  box  nailed  on  the  front  of 
them.  But  ours,  in  1916,  were  the  first 
professional  type  skis  that  appeared  in 
the  town.  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  from 
any  old  timer  who  wishes  to  dispute  this 
statement.  At  any  rate  we  never,  in  all 
our  trips  afield,  met  any  other  parties 
with  "regular"  skis. 

And  now,  a  paragraph  which  will 
amaze  the  skiers  of  today  and  which  they 
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will  probably  not  believe.  The  skis  on  the 
wall  here  in  my  study  have  only  a  leather 
toe-strap  an  inch  and  one-half  wide. .  .no 
other  harness  or  gear  of  any  kind 
whatsoever,  and,  too,  we  never  used 
ski-poles!  Believe  it  or  not  we  got  about 
very  adroitly  and  did  all  the  things  that 
skiers  of  today  do.  Moreover,  with  just 
the  two  straps  we  could  more  readily  shp 
the  skis  and  get  out  of  trouble  when  it 
loomed  ahead.  As  a  result,  although  we 
had  many  spills,  some  of  them  quite 
serious,  there  was  never  a  broken  leg, 
which  I  understand  is  a  frequent  mishap 
these  days  with  all  the  gear  that  is  worn. 

As  an  example  of  this  I  will  cite  an 
incident  which  happened  on  the  old  road 
from  Montgomery  down  to  Huntington. 
Gus  Morris  and  I  were  out  on  a  very 
sleety  day.  We  found,  after  we  left  the 
Town  Hall  in  Montgomery,  that  a  single 
wood  sled  had  made  two  ruts  in  the  road, 
which  had  frozen.  So  it  seemed  it  might 
be  fun  for  each  to  take  one  of  the  ruts 
and  go  down  the  mountain  with  one  foot 
in  the  rut  and  the  other  riding  the  snow 
at  the  side.  This  all  worked  fine  until  we 
came  to  the  bridge,  very  narrow  in  those 
days,  that  spanned  Taylor  Brook.  Imag- 
ine our  dismay  when  we  rounded  a  curve 
toward  the  bridge  and  suddenly  discover- 
ed a  team  of  horses  crossing  the  bridge 
and  taking  up  the  track  we  were 
following.  There  was  little  time  for  action 
and  we  figured  that  anything  was  better 
than  running  head-on  into  the  horses,  so 
we  slipped  out  of  our  skis  and  ditched 
ourselves  in  the  rocks,  brush,  and 
brambles  at  the  side  of  the  road,  this,  to 
the  intense  and  startled  amazement  of  the 
farmer  driving  the  team.  We  were  pretty 
well  scratched  up  but  no  bones  were 
broken.  Had  we  been  equipped  with  the 
gear  they  wear  now,  I  am  certain  there 
would  have  been  tragic  consequences. 

Naturally,  as  a  result  of  such  rough 


and  tumble  skiing  as  we  did  in  those  days 
there  were  many  falls,  cuts,  and  bruises 
but  each  one  of  the  three  of  us,  Cowles, 
Morris,  and  I,  had  one  particular  spill 
which  might  have  been  of  far  more 
serious  consequences.  Strangely  enough, 
each  of  these  accidents  happened  at  a 
time  when  one  of  us  had  left  the  others 
and  was  trying  something  "on  his  own" 
while  the  others  waited.  One  year,  I 
beheve  it  was  1916,  the  snow  was 
particularly  heavy  and  deeply  drifted  even 
on  the  level.  We  were  out  in  the  East 
Mountain  section  and  Glenn  Cowles 
decided  to  run  down  the  long  slope 
through  the  meadows  near  the  quarry  to 
the  East  Mountain  road  where  we  waited 
for  him.  There  were  no  difficulties 
anticipated  as  it  was  a  gentle  slope  with 
no  barriers  of  any  kind.  He  finished  a 
very  nice  run  and  was  approaching  us  at 
the  road  when  suddenly  he  was  flipped 
up  in  the  air  and  emerged  from  the  snow 
bleeding  like  a  stuck  pig  from  a  gash 
caused  by  the  top  strand  of  a  barbed  wire 
fence  we  didn't  even  know  was  there, 
covered  as  it  was  by  the  level  snow.  It 
was  a  nasty  spill  and  he  was  more  than 
fortunate  under  the  circumstances  that 
the  gash  was  not  dangerously  severe. 

On  a  Washington's  Birthday  which  was 
brutally  cold,  Gus  Morris  and  I  went  over 
the  Trap  Rock  ridge  into  the  West 
Springfield  area  and  finally  came  to  the 
Westfield-Springfield  road  at  Tatham.  I 
was  doing  no  special  skiing  as  I  had  a 
grippe  cold  and  probably  should  have 
been  home  in  bed.  He  looked  over  across 
the  Westfield  River  to  the  then  newly 
cleared  power  line  down  the  side  of  the 
mountain  and  decided  he  would  like  to 
try  it.  So  we  crossed  the  river  on  the  ice 
and  while  I  waited  at  the  bottom  he 
laboriously  made  his  way  up  to  the  top  of 
the  mountain.  I  watched  him  come 
zooming  down  and  half  wished  I  had 
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made  the  climb,  too.  But,  suddenly,  half 
way  down  and  for  no  apparent  reason  to 
me  from  where  I  watched,  he  flipped  well 
up  into  the  air  while  fragments  of  a 
shattered  ski  went  flying.  I  watched 
anxiously  from  the  foot  of  the  mountain, 
waiting  to  see  him  move.  He  did  not  for 
several  minutes  and  I  was  just  preparing 
to  hustle  up  there  when  I  was  greatly 
relieved  to  see  him  stand  up  and  wave  to 
me.  It  developed  later  that  his  left  ski  had 
struck  the  ragged  top  of  a  stump  that  the 
linemen  had  left  when  they  cleared  for 
the  power  lines  and  which  was  just  barely 
covered  with  a  dusting  of  snow.  He  could 
not  possibly  have  seen  it  at  the  speed  he 
was  traveling.  He  was  bruised  and  sore 
but  fortunately  not  hurt  seriously,  but 
one  shudders  to  think  what  would  have 
happened  if  he  had  landed  on  the  stump 
instead  of  in  the  snow  below  it. 

My  own  particular  "lulu"  happened  in 
Montgomery  over  on  the  Huntington 
side.  A  wood-road  used  to  wind  down 
through  the  woods  and  then  came  out  at 
a  little  deserted  house,  gone  long  since, 
that  was  perched  on  the  edge  of  a 
precipitous  little  valley  with  a  small  brook 
flowing  through  it.  Stunted  apple  trees 
found  a  precarious  perch  on  that  hillside. 
When  we  came  there  on  this  particular 
day  the  snow  was  like  glass  because  of  a 
light  skim  of  sleet.  But  that  valley  took 
my  eye  and  I  figured  that  it  would  be 
hazardous  but  thrilling  to  try  to  run  the 
severely  angled  slope,  weaving,  if  I  could, 
between  the  closely  spaced  apple  trees. 
Both  Cowles  and  Morris  told  me  I  was 
"nuts"  but  I  was  bound  to  try  it. 
Everything  went  fine  and  I  wound  in  and 
out  between  the  trees,  gaining  terrific 
momentum  each  second  and  feeling 
glorious  about  the  whole  thing.  As  I 
passed  the  last  apple  tree  I  thought,  as 
they  say  now,  that  I  "had  it  made".  I 
was  even  well  prepared  to  level  off  at  the 


place  where  the  hillside  met  the  floor  of 
the  little  valley.  But  I  made  just  one 
slight  miscalculation.  I  didn't  know  that 
the  valley  was  swampy  and  assumed,  if  I 
thought  of  it  at  all,  that  the  snow  would 
be  packed  and  as  fairly  hard  as  it  was  on 
the  hillside  and  I  made  no  allowance.  So, 
when  the  skis,  instead  of  gliding  out  on 
the  level  as  properly  behaved  skis  should 
do,  started  to  dig  in  toward  China,  I  left 
them  very  abruptly. .  .up,  up,.,  up  then 
down. .  .down. .  .down  into  the  muck  of 
that  swamp,  face  first!  Even  today,  years 
later,  I  can  recall  the  feel  of  that 
half-frozen  muck  and  snow  grinding  into 
my  face  and  shoulders.  Both  of  my 
companions  saw  it  from  the  top  of  the 
hill.  They  had  not  thought  that  I  would 
get  that  far.  They  said  that  I  seemed  to 
stand  on  my  head  for  several  seconds  and 
then  crumpled  over  like  a  rag  doll.  They 
started  to  run  down  the  hill,  afoot,  but 
by  the  time  they  got  to  me,  I  was  up  and 
dazedly  wiping  great  gobs  of  gunk  off  my 
face.  (P.S.  to  this  paragraph:  I  didn't  do 
any  further  skiing  that  day  and  was  lame 
and  sore  all  of  the  following  week.) 

Such  was  skiing  back  in  the  "old 
days".  As  I  write  this,  I  almost  fancy 
that  my  snowshoes  and  hockey  stick  on 
the  wall  of  my  study  look  at  me 
reproachfully  because  I  am  not  telling 
their  story,  too,  but  to  do  them  justice  I 
should  have  to  save  that  for  another 
time.  So  I  will  finish  off  this  narrative  by 
saying  that  it  was  a  joy  to  come  in  with 
my  companions  after  a  cold  day  on  skis 
from  somewhere  in  Western  Massa- 
chusetts to  Mrs.  Joseph  Gusetti's 
restaurant  near  the  corner  of  Church  and 
Elm  Streets  and  settle  down  in  the 
warmth  of  the  restaurant  to  a  heaping 
plate  of  her  wonderful  macaroni  or 
spaghetti  and  meat  balls  and  gallons  of 
steaming  hot  coffee  and  rest  for  the  tired 
and  often  bruised  limbs. 
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Drawing  by  B.  Lennon 


THE  FARMHOUSE 

Nestled  snug  among  the  pines 
The  farmhouse  still  remains 
Holding  memories  of  time- 
The  past  of  joys  and  pains. 

With  doors  ever  open  to  those  who  would  pass 

It  welcomed  many  strangers 

And  sheltered  all  who  entered  here 

Frdm  any  outside  dangers. 

Proudly  it  sits  atop  the  hill 
Beckoning  far  and  wide 
Because  the  ones  who  made  it  home 
No  longer  dwell  inside. 

A  place  to  go  where  love  grew  up 

And  a  family  grew  together 

And  learned  the  farmhouse  would  always  stand 

A  heritage  forever. 

Jacquelin  Haskins 
Copyright  1977 
with  permission 
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Gravestone  Epitaphs 
of  Westf  ield 


by 

Joan  Gallo  and  Beth  Sullivan,  Class  of  '82 

A  paper  prepared  for  the  course  in  folklore  at  Westfield  High  School,  Westfield, 
Massachusetts  in  June,  1981. 


Gravestone  epitaphs  are  a  part  of 
Westfield's  folklore  history.  Many  of 
them  go  as  far  back  as  the  early  1700's, 
and  they  are  still  being  written  today.  We 
did  our  research  on  six  different 
graveyards  in  Westfield. 

1.  Pine  Hill  Cemetery  on  Western 
Avenue 

2.  Granville  Road  Cemetery 

3.  Old  Mundale  Cemetery 

4.  Middle  Farms  Cemetery 

5.  Mechanic  Street  Cemetery 

6.  Lockhouse  Road  Cemetary 

We  then  categorized  each  epitaph  such 
as  those  with  religious  and  biblical 
references,  sayings  referring  to  God,  or 
direct  quotes  from  the  Bible.  These 
basically  state  people's  belief  in  God  and 
the  fact  that  they  do  not  fear  death. 
These  were  probably  written  for  religious 
people  by  their  families  in  hope  that  they 
would  rest  in  peace  with  God.  Examples 
of  this  kind  of  epitaph  follow: 


Aaron  Nelson 
July  14,  1815  -  January  10,  1892 
I  will  fear  no  evil  for  thou  art  with  me 

Samuel  Toplift 
January  26,  1810  -  Age  22 
Sure  of  pain  the  grave  will  ease  us 
While  we  sweetly  sleep  in  Jesus 
Until  the  archangel's  shrill  trumpet  sound 
Shall    wake    the    slumbering  tenants 

underground 
Then  with  joy  and  sweet  surprise 
In  Christ's  Hkeness  saints  shall  rise 

Delia  Clifton 
Wife  of  Fred 
Born  April  2,  1854 
Died  May  16,  1893 
Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart 
For  they  shall  see  God 

Clarissa  Loomis 
Died  December  27,  1856 
Age  61 

Blessed  are  the  dead  who  die  in  Christ 
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The  next  category  is  children's  epitaphs 
for  children  ranging  in  age  from  three 
weeks  to  nineteen  years  of  age.  They 
express  grief  of  the  parents  and  their  trust 
in  God's  judgment  in  taking  the  child  so 
early.  Because  children's  deaths  were  so 
common  in  the  early  days,  the  epitaphs 
show  society's  abihty  to  accept  them. 
Pine  Hill  Cemetery  had  only  a  few 
children's  stones  with  epitaphs,  and  they 
were  all  next  to  family  members.  There  is 
a  newer  section  just  for  children's  graves, 
but  these  were  all  flat  stones  with  only 
dates  on  them.  This  may  show  that  the 
larger  stones  for  children  have  become 
less  important  through  the  years  because 
of  the  higher  prices  and  the  view  parents 
have  developed  towards  large  stones  for 
children. 


Here  are  some  epitaphs  for  children: 

Ebenezer  Baxter 

October  21,  1875 

2  years  9  months 
Our  precious  flower 
will  bloom  in  heaven 

Emma  C.  Root 
April  20,  1847  -  age  1  year  &  6  months 
Tis  sweet  to  believe  of  the  absent  we  love 
If  we  miss  them  below 
We  shall  meet  them  above 

Mary  V.  Avery 
February  17,  1812  -  age  SVi  years 
So  fades  the  lovely  blooming  flower 

Amos  G.  Fitch 
July  1,  1856 
Age  17  years  8  months 
Sleep  dear  brother  calmly  sleep 
While  angels  watch  thy  lonely  bed 
We  o'er  thy  dust  no  longer  weep 
For  thou  to  brighter  worlds  have  fled. 


Mary  Lyman  Gaylord 
Died  August  16,  1878  -  age  1  year 
Too  pure  for  earth 

Daughter  of  Sturgus  and  Sally  Upson 
Died  1831  -  3  weeks  old 
Sleep  on  Sweet  Babe 
And  take  thy  rest 
God  calls  thee  home 
He  knows  its  best 


Our  next  category  is  that  of  important 
people.  These  are  people  who  were 
known  for  what  they  did  for  the 
community.  In  Pine  Hill  Cemetery  we 
found  people  like  Frederick  Huntington 
Gillett  who,  rather  than  an  epitaph,  had 
on  his  gravestone  a  list  of  his 
achievements.  There  is  also  a  large  stone 
in  front  of  this  cemetery  in  memory  of 
Joseph  Buell  Ely  who  was  governor  of 
Massachusetts  at  one  time.  In  Mechanic 
Street  Cemetery  approximately  one  hun- 
dred veterans  of  the  American  Revolution 
are  buried.  The  most  famous  is  the 
Honorable  William  Shepard  whose  epi- 
taph records  his  fighting.  There  are  also 
many  religious  teachers  buried  in  this 
cemetery  such  as  Rev.  Noah  Atwater,  the 
first  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church 
in  Westfield.  The  most  famous  is  Rev. 
Edward  Taylor  who  was  a  fire-and-brim- 
stone  minister  in  early  Westfield.  (Ed- 
ward Taylor  is  recognized  today  as  a  poet 
of  considerable  stature.  Ed.) 

The  last  category  is  that  of  rhymes  and 
proverbial  sayings.  These  epitaphs  range 
from  cute  and  funny  to  depressing  and 
sad.  They  state  either  the  personal 
feelings  of  the  deceased  about  life  or  a 
simple  saying  of  wisdom.  Here  are  some 
of  these: 
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Father 

Patient  in  life,  peaceful  in  death 

Fanny  Foote 
January  13,  1822  -  July  16,  1898 
Waiting  for  the  morning 

Oliver  Taylor 
Died  1803 
From  death's  arrest  no  age  is  free 
Soon  to  judgement  we  all  shall  be 

Moses  Whitney 
Died  March  25,  1850  -  age  68 
•  Weep  not  for  the  early  dead 
Sleeping  in  their  narrow  bed 
They  are  happier  far  than  we 
Howsoever  blest  we  be 

Noble  Percy 
In  the  Garden  of  Tomorrow 

Edward  Shepard 
Died  March  6,  1860  -  age  33 
There  is  rest  for  the  weary 

Mother 
I  have  finished  my  work 
Therefore  there  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown 

The  old  Mundale  Cemetery  was  so  old 
that  we  became  interested  in  its  history. 
The  gravestones  that  were  still  standing 
were  difficult  to  read,  and  the  epitaphs 
were  impossible.  With  the  help  of  a  book 
we  found  in  the  library  we  were  able  to 
record  them,  however.  We  also  talked  to 
a  few  people  who  have  lived  in  that  area 
for  many  years.  Mrs.  Willard  Templeton 
who  has  Hved  in  front  of  the  cemetery  for 
over  forty  years  said  the  road  used  to  be 
open  to  everyone,  and  was  in  the  early 
days  the  horse  and  buggy  road  from 
Mundale  to  Western  Avenue  until 
Granville  Road  was  built.  Now  there  is  a 


chain  across  the  road  because  it  turned 
into  a  lovers'  lane  and  this  made  her 
nervous.  Edward  Nelson  owns  much  of 
the  land  up  in  that  area  and  is  the 
grandson  of  Horace  Nelson,  a  prominent 
figure  in  early  Westfield.  Eloise  Fowler 
Salmon,  who  wrote  a  book  on  Mundale, 
dedicated  it  to  Horace  for  all  the  help  he 
gave  her.  Mr.  Rheaume,  a  new  owner  of 
the  house  next  to  Mrs.  Templeton, 
became  interested  in  the  cemetery  and 
was  the  one  who  directed  us  to  the  library 
for  information  and  was  also  the  one 
who  mentioned  the  possibility  of  black 
people  being  buried  in  the  cemetery. 
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Mr.  Farnham  was  the  last  person  with 
whom  we  talked.  He  was  a  caretaker  of 
the  Granville  Road  Cemetery  when  he 
was  a  boy  and  he  got  $4.00  a  year  for 
keeping  the  graveyard  in  good  shape.  He 
then  worked  for  the  Springfield  Water 
Works  and  told  us  that  when  Springfield 
bought  Cobble  Mountain,  they  removed  a 
number  of  graves  scattered  on  the 
mountain  and  very  carelessly  threw  the 
remains  together  and  placed  them  in  the 
Granville  Road  Cemetery.  There  were 
only  steel  pipes  sectioning  off  the  area, 
and  these  have  long  since  been  pulled  up 
by  vandals.  He  is  seventy-eight  now  and 
still  seems  very  upset  about  this  process 
and  wishes  he  could  have  done  something 
about  it. 

Mundale  is  the  second  oldest  cemetery 
in  Westfield  and  contains  only  eighteen 
headstones,  although  more  people  are 
presumed  to  be  buried  there,  including  a 
number  of  colored  people.  These  were 
possibly  servants  or  slaves  during  the 
Civil  War  era.  It  was  never  clearly  stated, 


but  there  was  a  great  deal  of  uneasy 
feeling  about  these  black  people  being 
there. 

In  1840  the  Cold  Water  Party  vs.  the 
Hot  Water  Party  came  about.  This  was  a 
discussion  in  the  church  about  drinking 
just  water  or  occasionally  indulging  in 
something  a  little  stronger, namely,  alco- 
hol. Mr.  Lucas  Cowles  headed  the  Cold 
Water  Party  and  Mr.  Thomas  Loomis 
was  in  charge  of  the  Hot  Water  Party.  At 
the  same  time  they  were  on  opposite  sides 
concerning  the  Mundale  Cemetery.  Mr. 
Loomis  wanted  to  add  land  onto  the 
cemetery  while  Mr.  Cowles  wanted 
Blacksmith  Hill  for  a  new  site.  Cowles 
won,  and  was  the  first  to  be  buried  in 
what  is  known  today  as  Granville  Road 
Cemetery. 

This  was  a  very  interesting  project  and 
we  enjoyed  researching  the  history  of 
Westfield.  Because  of  the  short  time 
span,  we  were  unable  to  research  all  the 
other  cemeteries,  but  we  found  the  one  in 
Mundale  to  be  a  good  choice. 


submitted  by  Esther  Sizer 


"She  was  seated  in  the  kitchen, 
Picking  currants  from  their  stems. 
All  the  blushing,  gushing  globules 
Redder  than  the  ruby  gems. 
I  marked  her  skill  and  patience 
And  watched  her  quite  a  spell, 
Till  at  last  I  heard  her  mutter, 
"Jam  the  jam  things  all  to  jell". 

Amen 
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My  Troubles  with  Overland  83B 


of 

One  day  in  1916  I  was  as  happy  as 
could  be,  I'd  just  been  to  Westfield  and 
bought  an  auto,  an  Overland  83B.  It  was 
priced  at  $683  there  on  the  floor,  but 
with  interest  it  cost  me  a  great  deal  more. 
I  think  I  paid  fifty  dollars  down  and  each 
month  with  the  interest  I  was  bound.  At 
that  time  I  was  carrying  the  R.F.D. 
(mail)  about  twenty  miles  a  day,  and 
from  the  government  got  $64  a  month  in 
pay. 

The  salesman,  Phil,  brought  the  car  to 
the  post  office  after  I'd  returned,  as  how 
to  run  it  I  needed  to  learn.  He  came  up 
twice  to  teach  me  to  drive,  which  meant 
up  to  the  Common  and  back  twice  each 
time!  I  was  expected  to  drive  the  hundred 
miles  to  Boston  to  get  my  license  and 
plates,  but  Phil  said  there  was  no  need  to 
do  that,  just  send  the  request.  I  filled  out 
the  papers  and  sent  them  off  to  Boston. 
Eventually  the  necessary  plates  and 
license  arrived.  In  between  times  I'd  been 
driving  over  the  route  with  Elsie  Bartlett 
who  had  a  license  and  went  with  me  each 
day. 

After  that  I  drove  it  alone,  going  up 
and  down  those  steep  hills  in  fear, 
because  while  changing  gears  on  the  wet 
slippery  hills,  shifting  into  the  right 
socket  was  no  easy  matter.  One  night  I'd 
thought  to  drive  up  to  the  store  and  while 
shifting  on  Herrick  Hill  threw  it  in 
reverse  by  mistake.  That  taught  me  a 
lesson  for  a  while  anyway.  Shifting  gears 
on  a  steep  hill  was  dangerous  in  those 
days,  for  most  of  the  roads  were  rutted 
and  full  of  water  and  slime  and  shifting 
and  starting  again  gave  one  a  hard  time. 
Many's  the  time  I'd  have  to  back  down 


by  Percy  Wyman 

to  a  knoll  before  the  changed  gears  would 
start  to  take  hold. 

My  worst  trouble  was  breaking  rear 
axles.  They  were  hard  and  brittle  and 
broke  easily  in  the  early  cars.  They  were 
apt  to  break  anytime  while  changing 
gears  on  a  hill,  so  I  learned  to  change 
gears  at  the  bottom  or  on  a  knoll.  I  don't 
know  how  many  hours  I  spent  day  and 
night  going  to  Westfield  after  new  ones.  I 
soon  carried  spare  axles  with  me  all  the 
time  and  could  stop  by  the  side  of  the 
road,  using  two  jacks  to  get  the  axle 
replaced.  One  day  I  wanted  to  go  to 
Westfield  for  another,  so  my  brother, 
Herbert,  said  I  could  use  his  Model  T 
Ford.  Well,  I'd  never  driven  one  before.  I 
went  up  the  street  where  his  car  stood 
just  inside  the  garage  door.  Adaline,  his 
wife,  showed  me  how  to  start  it,  but  I 
didn't  know  backwards  from  forwards. 
As  it  happened  it  was  headed  out  towards 
the  street.  I  had  Gertrude  and  the 
children  on  the  back  seat.  I  didn't  know 
how  to  stop  it  or  put  in  in  high,  so  drove 
around  and  around  in  circles  getting 
nowhere.  Finally  I  decided  to  put  it  back 
in  the  garage,  but  wanted  to  stop  and  let 
the  folks  out  first.  The  harder  I  pushed 
on  the  pedals  I  kept  going  forward.  You 
could  hear  Adaline  scream.  I  went  into 
the  garage  and  most  out  the  back  end, 
when  somehow  or  other  I  removed  the 
right  foot  and  the  Ford  stopped.  No  one 
got  hurt  and  I  never  tried  to  drive 
another  Model  T.  Ford. 

No  one  was  sure  of  his  brakes  in  those 
days,  for  after  getting  wet  they  would 
never  hold.  Brakes  were  just  on  the 
outside  of  the  rear  wheels  and  were 
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always  full  of  mud  and  gravel  so  they 
just  squealed!  Since  there  was  always 
mud  and  water  in  the  ruts  you  never 
knew  whether  you  had  any  brakes  or  not 
until  you  pushed  on  the  brake  pedal 
hoping  the  car  would  stop.  If  no  brakes, 
the  only  thing  to  do  was  to  put  it  in  low 
gear  to  stall  it,  and  even  then  sometimes 
the  wheels  would  sHde  quite  a  ways.  The 
wheels  had  thirty-two  inch  rims  forward 
and  back.  The  front  wheels  were  three 
inches  wide  and  the  back  ones  four  inches 
which  made  a  wider  track.  The  brake 
band  was  about  sixteen  inches,  so 
between  outside  band  and  the  ground 
there  wasn't  much  room.  I'd  put  new 
brake  linings  on  them  every  few  days,  but 
the  shoes  got  so  worn  they  wouldn't  hold 
anyway.  For  four  years  or  so  I  went 
down  hills  in  second  or  low  with  my 
heart  in  my  mouth  and  my  toe  pressed 
hard  on  the  brake  pedal.  I  never  could 
have  stopped  if  anyone  was  coming  my 
way,  yet  I  kept  on  cUmbing  those  same 
hills  every  day. 

The  flat  this  side  of  Herricks  was 


rutted  and  wet  and  the  mud  often  came 
up  over  the  running  board  step.  Mr. 
Herrick  conveniently  had  a  rail  fence  near, 
so  I  filled  in  the  ruts  with  fence  rails  year 
after  year.  This  would  raise  the 
transmission  and  axles  clear,  then  I'd 
drive  the  length  of  the  rails,  move  the 
back  ones  ahead  and  repeat  until  clear. 
I  dreaded  going  down  Richardson  Hill 
most  of  all.  It  was  like  the  side  of  a  steep 
roof,  rough,  rutted  and  wet,  and  I  never 
knew  when  an  axle  or  cable  might  go.  At 
the  bottom  was  a  Y  and  a  river  across  the 
way  where  I  certainly  expected  to  end  up 
some  day.  Yet  I  never  met  a  soul  on  that 
road  in  my  life. 

I  had  lots  of  trouble  getting  up  and 
over  Peebles  Hill.  Its  outcropping  of 
soapstone  was  always  wet  and  slippery  as 
an  eel.  Many  times  I  couldn't  quite  make 
it.  I  can  still  hear  the  tires  squeal.  I'd 
have  to  back  down  to  the  knoll  just 
below  to  get  a  fast  start.  The  knoll  was 
usually  wet  too,  and  I'd  often  land  in  the 
ditch,  but  would  try  again  and  again  and 
eventually  make  it.  Many  of  the  hills 
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were  of  clay  and  gravel  at  that  time.  Tires 
cost  about  the  same  as  they  do  today. 
Often  after  making  just  one  trip  I  had  to 
throw  one  away.  The  gravel  on  the  hills 
let  the  wheels  spin  round  and  round,  and 
the  rubber  just  ground  and  ground. 
Somehow  I  traveled  those  roads  in  sun, 
snow,  sleet  and  rain  and  always  made  it 
home  again.  I  generally  had  to  patch  tires 
three  or  four  times  a  day,  but  after  a 
while  was  able  to  do  the  job  quickly  even 
at  night.  There  was  not  much  tread  on 
wheels  back  in  those  days,  as  tires  were 
not  designed  for  country  roads.  They 
were  irnproving  tires  all  the  time,  but  it 
took  many  years  until  they  had  enough 
tread  to  really  take  hold.  You  used  sixty 
pounds  of  air  in  those  old  tires.  If  you 
didn't  put  in  enough  air  they'd  blow  out 
anyway.  With  only  a  hand  pump  to  use  it 
took  quite  a  lot  of  pumping  to  get  them 
hard  enough. 

Another  constant  problem  -  the 
transmission  and  oil  pan  were  very  close 
to  the  ground,  and  you  simply  couldn't 
dodge  all  the  rocks  in  the  center  of  the 
road.  One  day  as  I  drove  down  Blair 
Road  onto  Stannard  Road  and  turned 
around,  I  saw  right  away  a  trail  of  oil  on 
the  ground.  I  knew  what  had  happened-it 
came  from  my  oil  pan.  I  can  tell  you  I 
was  one  scared  man.  So  I  drove  very 
slowly  watching  the  trail  of  oil  and  it 
wasn't  long  before  I  found  that  plug  safe 
and  sound.  Whoever  had  put  the  car  to- 
gether had  never  screwed  the  plug  in 
tight.  I  soon  had  it  back  together  and 
tightly  screwed,  but  that  was  a  close  call 
driving  a  car  without  oil.  The  engine 
bearings  were  splash  fed  in  those  days 
and  I  expected  any  minute  the  bearings 
might  go.  I  had  to  drive  about  a  mile 
uphill  and  down  until  at  Mr.  Stricklands 
two  quarts  of  oil  I  found.  Then  when  I 
got  to  Mr.  Treat's  he  gave  me  another 
quart.  If  I  remember  correctly  the 
crankcase  held  four.  By  coasting  downhill 


and  driving  up  slow  I  made  it,  but  got 
more  oil  at  the  store  before  going  home. 
After  that  I  always  carried  a  small  bar 
with  which  to  remove  stones  I  thought 
were  too  high,  or  sometimes  drove  in  the 
ditch  to  get  by. 

When  low  on  gas  I  had  to  back  up  the 
steep  hills,  as  cars  were  not  force  fed 
then.  The  gas  just  flowed  by  gravity  from 
the  tank  to  carburetor.  That  was  before 
tanks  were  set  under  the  seat  at  the  front 
end.  So  if  the  gas  supply  was  low  and  a 
long  hill  ahead  you  just  turned  around 
and  backed  up. 

One  Sunday  I  thought  to  go  over  by 
the  Cooks  for  a  ride,  just  a  short  ways, 
as  I  hadn't  any  number  plates  for  that 
year  yet.  The  hills  between  were  very 
steep,  so  at  the  top  before  starting  down 
I  always  shifted  into  low  gear.  But  this 
time  I  shifted  into  the  next  slot  and 
discovered  when  I  got  to  the  bottom  I'd 
used  reverse!  It  didn't  do  any  great  harm 
as  the  car  stopped  at  a  thank-you-mam 
nearby.  I  had  to  start  the  car  again  and 
put  it  into  low  gear.  Another  day  I 
wanted  to  go  to  Springfield  to  a  ball 
game,  and  as  I'd  learned  to  drive  without 
brakes  through  those  country  lanes 
expected  no  trouble.  I  found  though  that 
trolley  cars  crossed  the  road  most 
anywhere,  and  I  was  expected  to  stop  and 
let  them  have  the  right  of  way.  As  I  went 
around  a  corner  one  was  coming  right  my 
way  and  he  and  I  met  at  the  crossing, 
neither  one  stopping.  I  knew  that  I 
couldn't  and  he  wouldn't  -  so  I  stepped 
on  the  gas  and  had  enough  speed  to  pull 
around  in  front  of  him.  The  motorman 
kept  stomping  on  his  gong  and  the  look 
on  his  face  I  can  still  see! 

The  engine  needed  to  be  cleaned  of 
carbon  about  twice  a  year,  but  I  found 
that  by  getting  the  engine  very  hot  it 
burned  itself  clear  and  saved  me  $64,  as 
that's  what  cleaning  an  engine  cost  in 
those  days.  So  I'd  purposely  let  the  water 
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get  low  once  in  a  while.  Another  time  I 
took  the  car  over  to  Father's;  Fred 
Robbins  was  there  to  fix  the  engine  and 
try  to  repair  the  brakes.  I  was  still 
carrying  the  mail  on  the  R.T.D.  and  in 
an  awful  hurry  to  be  on  my  way.  So  I 
forgot  that  engines  needed  water  to  keep 
cool  and  drove  up  to  Blandford  fast  like 
a  fool.  The  engine  was  red  hot  as  I 
neared  Enos  Boise's  house  and  I  left  the 
engine  running  and  got  water  nearby. 
After  that  the  car  purred  like  a  cat  for  a 
week  or  two,  but  it  was  a  very  foolish 
thing  for  me  to  do. 

We  did  have  electric  lights  but  they 
were  all  hitched  on  the  same  line.  One 
hard  jolt  and  all  the  lights  were  gone. 
From  then  on  we  carried  two  lanterns 
with  us  all  the  time  and  at  night  drove 
from  lantern  light. 

Those  early  cars  were  open,  not  closed 
in.  We  always  rode  with  the  top  down 
unless  it  rained,  as  there  were  many 
bumps  in  the  road  and  no  shock 
absorbers  or  springs,  so  that  the 
passengers  bounced  up  and  down  and  hit 
their  heads  on  the  braces  if  the  top  was 
up.  The  top  was  made  of  waterproofed 
canvas  which  closed  up  like  an  accordion. 
It  was  covered  in  tight  and  laid  back  out 
of  the  way,  and  the  side  curtains  had  a 
certain  place  to  lay.  It  was  quite  a  job 
getting  the  top  in  place,  and  if  it  started 
to  rain  you  were  apt  to  get  wet  in  the 
process.  After  you'd  gotten  the  top  in 
place  and  hitched  tight  to  the  windshield, 
there  were  four  curtains,  two  to  each 
side,  to  fit  and  fasten.  Each  button  or 
latch  to  fit  in  the  right  place  and  get  it  all 
tight.  It  was  a  rat  race. 

When  my  children,  Raymond  and 
Betty,  had  to  have  their  tonsils  out  I  took 
them  down  to  the  hospital  but  not  to 
stay.  The  doctor  operated  on  them  in  a 
small  room,  and  when  the  job  was 
finished  told  me  to  take  them  right  home. 
As  soon  as  I  started  to  drive  each  one 


began  to  yell  with  pain.  I'd  push  harder 
on  the  gas,  trying  to  get  them  home  as 
quick  as  I  could.  I  nearly  didn't  make  it 
as  my  brakes  weren't  any  good.  As  I 
passed  the  Old  Folks  Home  everything 
appeared  clear  ahead,  but  as  I  went  over 
the  hill  beyond  two  autos  came  in  view, 
standing  on  either  side  of  the  road.  I 
pushed  on  the  handle  and  the  horn  blew 
and  blew.  I  was  going  about  forty  -  very 
fast  in  those  days.  Neither  of  those  cars 
tried  to  move  out  of  my  way,  but  I  saw 
that  by  turning  sidewise  I  could  likely 
squeeze  through.  Somehow  or  other  by 
zig-zagging  I  made  the  opening  between 
and  finally  arrived  at  our  farmhouse. 

One  fine  day  we  drove  down  to 
Southwick  to  see  some  cousins.  Every- 
thing went  well  on  the  trip  down,  but 
coming  home  I  got  up  to  twenty-eight 
miles  per  hour  and  Gertrude  wanted  to 
get  out  right  away.  She  said  I  was  driving 
too  fast,  so  I  slowed  down  to  twenty  the 
rest  of  the  way  home. 

I  guess  it  cost  me  more  to  run  that  car 
each  month  than  I  received  in  pay,  but  I 
could  save  the  horses  to  do  my  farm 
work  instead.  In  winter  I  had  to  use 
horses  on  the  mail  route.  I  guess  I  drove 
that  car  for  five  summers,  as  in  spring, 
fall  and  winter  it  was  never  registered.  I'd 
get  it  registered  in  June  most  every  year. 
In  the  fall  I'd  put  it  in  the  church  shed  to 
use  again  when  the  roads  were  clear.  I 
finally  sold  that  old  car  for  $25  since 
there  was  another  just  like  it  in  town  and 
the  owner  wanted  my  car  for  parts  to 
repair  his.  So  after  five  years  of  patching 
tubes  and  using  lanterns  I  was  pleased  to 
see  the  rear  end  going  out  of  sight.  My 
days  of  fear  on  the  hills  had  now  passed 
away.  In  1921  I  bought  a  Reo  which  cost 
$1800  but  was  a  great  improvement.  The 
brakes  were  enclosed  so  mud  and  water 
could  not  get  in.  It  was  a  much  heavier 
car  and  more  comfortable  to  ride  in. 
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Diary  of  Levi  Watson  Dimock 

1868 


Gordon  Bostock  of  Huntington,  has 
kindly  loaned  the  Diary  of  Levi  Watson 
Dimock,  written  in  1868,  to  the 
Huntington  Historical  Commission.  The 
original  has  been  photo-copied  and  typed 
for  ease  in  reading.  He  has  also  given 
permission  to  have  it  appear  in  Stone 
Walls. 

Levi  Watson  was  the  son  of  Horace 
Burley  and  Lucina  (Brown)  Dimock.  He 
was  born  in  Norwich,  Mass.  ca  1838  and 
married  Marion  Pierce  of  Windsor,  Mass. 
in  1867.  At  the  time  this  diary  was 
written,  they  were  living  in  the  house 
which  still  stands  directly  across  from  the 
Norwich  Hill  Cemetery  where  his  parents 
are  buried. 


The  only  child  found  in  town  records 
was  a  son,  Horace  A.  who  died  in  1885 
at  the  age  of  14. 

Levi  Watson  died  Apr.  11,  1909  at  the 
age  of  71.  He  and  his  wife  and  son  and 
her  parents  are  all  buried  at  Norwich 
Bridge  Cemetery. 

The  diary  was  found  in  the  attic  of  the 
house  that  was  demolished  next  to  the 
present  location  of  the  Telephone  Co. 
building.  The  speUing  and  punctuation, 
or  lack  of  it,  has  been  copied  as  it 
appears  and  the  question  marks  indicate 
words  which  could  not  be  deciphered 
clearly. 


Wednesday,  Jan.  1  Was  a  stormy  day 

Thurs.,  Jan.  2  We  drew  some  logs  to 
Chas.  Knights  mill  and  then  drew  wood 
from  the  Hill 

Fri.  Jan  3  Father  &  I  went  to  North- 
ampton, changed  our  7-30  Bonds  for 
5-20s  at  the  First  National  Bank.  A  very 
warm  &  pleasant  day.  Sarah  Pierce  came 
to  our  house  at  night 

Sat.  Jan.  4  Snowed  all  day.  We  went 
to  the  village  in  the  afternoon.  Sarah 
went  with  us.  Bought  my  diary  at  Woods. 
Price  80  cents 

Sun.  Jan  5  We  all  went  to  Church  in 
the  afternoon.  A  pleasant  day.  Eve 
carried  Sarah  to  Mr.  Clapps  &  Marion 


to  Mr.  Giddings.  I  called  on  the  way 
back  and  spent  the  evening. 

Mon.  Jan.  6  Leander  Beals  &  Mr. 
Edwards  upon  us  in  the  forenoon.  Father 
&  I  went  to  village  &  Littleville  in  the 
afternoon.  A  cool  but  pleasant  day 

Tues.  Jan  7  Warm  &  pleasant.  Drew 
wood.  Mr.  Woods  went  to  Northampton. 
Mrs.  Woods  here.  Lydie  Griswold  spent 
the  night  with  us. 

Wed.  Jan  8  Drew  wood  from  Spring 
Pasture  in  forenoon.  Carried  Marion  to 
Sheldon  Searls  in  the  afternoon.  We 
spent  the  evening  H.  Dimock  &  wife 
visited  at  our  house.  A  very  comfortable 
day. 
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Thurs.  Jan.  9  Drew  wood  with  horses. 
Quite  a  blustering  day.  Good  sleighing 

Fri.  Jan  10  Drew  wood  in  the 
forenoon  from  spring  pasture  in  after- 
noon went  to  Mill  &  in  the  evening  to 
Mr.  Hastings  to  hear  music  from  N.  O. 
Hannum  &  Miss  Thompson 

Sat.  Jan.  11  Drew  wood  until  4 
o'clock  then  went  to  Uncle  Harveys  & 
spent  the  evening.  Henry  &  wife  were 
there.  Good  sleighing  &  a  pleasant  time. 
Tip  Top  sleighing  all  the  week. 

Sun.  Jan  12  A  very  cold  blustering 
day.  I  &  wife  went  to  church  in  the 
afternoon 

Mon.  Jan  13  I  &  Jo  threshed  rye  all 
Day.  A  cold  day 

Tues.  Jan  14  Threshed  rye  in  the 
forenoon  finished  threshing  We  went  in 
the  afternoon  to  Montgomery  to  John 
Camps  and  staid  over  night  looked 
stormy. 

Wed.  Jan.  15.  We  went  from 
Montgomery  to  the  village.  Eat  dinner  at 
E.N.  Woods  in  the  afternoon  visited  at 
L.B.  Griswolds  Came  home  after  tea 
Snowed  in  the  morning  fair  in  the 
afternoon 

Thurs.  Jan.  16  Choped  wood  part  of 
the  time  in  the  afternoon  went  to  the  axe 
shop  to  get  two  axes  ground.  Father  went 
to  the  village  Quite  a  pleasant  day 

Fri.  Jan  17  Choped  a  little  in  the 
forenoon  Carried  Marion  to  Mrs. 
Knights  to  a  sewing  bee  Sarah  Pierce 
came  to  our  house  just  at  evening 

Sat.  Jan.  18  Drew  wood  in  the 
forenoon  Father  &  I  went  to  W. 
Hampton  traded  Double  wagons  with 
Burton  arjs  to  give  him  $25.  A  pleasant 
day  &  first-rate  sleighing 

Sun.  Jan  19  A  Beautiful  Day  & 
splendid  sleighing  We  all  went  to  church 
all  day  Rev.  Mr.  Lyman  from  North- 
hampton Preached.  A  good  preacher 


Mon.  Jan.  20  We  drew  wood  from  the 
north  woods.  Looked  some  stormy.  Good 
sleighing. 

Tues.  Jan.  21  A  stormy  tough  Day 
Snowed  all  day  did  my  chores  and  set  in 
the  house.  The  Toughest  storm  this 
winter 

Wed.  Jan.  22  Plowed  out  the  roads 
with  the  Horses  Henry  Strong  helped 

Thursday  Jan.  23.  (Everything 
scratched  out)  Marked-Mistake:  :  rained 

Friday  Jan.  24  Snowed  some  in  the 
morning  turned  to  rain.  O.W.  Pierce  & 
wife,  Murray  Brown  &  Lottie  Edwards 
came  to  our  house 

Sat.  Jan  25  Orlando  &  I  went  to 
(Blotted)?  Searls  in  the  forenoon.  We  all 
went  to  the  village  in  the  afternoon 
stayed  in  the  evening 

Sun.  Jan.  26  We  went  to  church  in 
the  forenoon  it  snowed  in  the  afternoon. 
O.W.  Pierce  &  wife  went  to  Westfield 
Farms  in  the  afternoon  Murray  Brown, 
Sarah  &  Lottie  went  to  Westhampton. 

Mon.  Jan.  27  I  &  Jo  drew  some  wood 
in  the  forenoon.  I  &  Marian  went  to 
Westfield  Farms  in  the  afternoon  Stayed 
over  night  at  Waldo  Morgans  Snowed 
all  the  afternoon  Drove  David 

Tues.  Jan.  28  We  took  dinner  with 
Milo  Morgan.  Started  in  the  afternoon 
for  Chicopee  falls  Orlando  went  with  us 
arrived  at  Mr.  Cook's  about  4  p.m. 

Wed.  Jan.  29  A  stormy  Day  Cook, 
Orlando  &  I  went  to  Springfield  on  the 
cars 

Thurs.  Jan.  30  Mr.  Cook  hired  a  team 
and  M,  all  went  to  Springfield.  Pleasant 
but  cold  after  dinner  we  started  on  our 
way  home  by  way  of  Holyoke  stayed 
over  night  with  C.  W.  Stickney  Orlando 
stayed  with  us 

Fri.  Jan  31  We  came  home  took 
dinner  in  Northampton  reached  home 
about  5  p.m.  in  the  evening  there  was  a 
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Party  to  Emerson  Searls  We  attended 
did  not  get  home  until  2  o'  clock 

Sat.  Feb.  1  Father  &  Mother  went  to 
the  village  I  was  about  sick  did  not  do 
much 

Sun.  Feb.  2   I  went  church  Vi  day 

Mon.  Feb.  3  Very  cold  weather  I  was 
sick  did  not  go  out  doors 

Tues.  Feb.  4  Pleasant  but  cold  I  staid 
at  home  &  done  chores  Jo  went  to 
Montgomery 

Wed.  Feb.  5  Father  went  to  the  village 
rec'd  $10  towards  Ashleys  rent.  He  & 
Mother  visited  at  Uncle  Harveys  in  the 
evening  Mother  carried  5  3/4#  Butter  to 
Frank  Greenwood  a  40  I  staid  at  home  all 
day 

Thurs.  Feb  6  Snowed  some  in  the 
forenoon.  Father  &  I  went  to  village  & 
then  to  Knightville.  Bought  a  mow  of 
Hay  in  Smith's  Barn  of  G.  Gorham 
agreed  to  pay  $40  Father  paid  him  $20 
towards  it. 

Fri.  Feb.  7  The  most  Blustering  day 
this  winter  I  was  at  home  &  done  chores 

Sat.  Feb.  8  I  pulled  the  mail  through 
in  the  morning  I  &  Ezbon  dug  out  the 
roades  from  C.  Strongs  to  Westhamp. 
line.  C.  H.  Strong  helped  some  E  Searl 
dug  from  out  house  to  meeting  house 
Claims  $5  for  his  &  boys  work  &  team 
A  pleasant  but  frosty  morning 

Sun.  Feb.  9  I  &  Marion  went  to 
church  in  the  afternoon 

Mon.  Feb  10  I  wenf  to  Northampton 
alone  with  a  single  team  came  by  way  of 
Florence  carried  a  grist  quite  a  cold  day 

Tues.  Feb.  11  I  was  at  home  all 
day  did  not  feel  very  well 

Wed.  Feb.  12  We  commenced  drawing 
hay  from  Smith's  Barn  Draw  two 
loads  Father  &  mother  visited  Uncle 
Aarons 

Thurs.  Feb.  13  I  &  Joe  drew  3  loads  of 
hay  a  comfortable  day 


Fri.  Feb.  14  A  pleasant  Day  I  & 
Marion  went  to  Westhampton  visited 
Sarah's  school,  brought  her  home  with  us 

Sat.  Feb.  15  I  helped  about  house  in 
the  forenoon  in  the  afternoon  I  &  Marion 
&  Sarah  visited  Uncle  Aarons  people 
Some  cloudy 

Sun.  Feb.  16  We  went  to  Westhamp- 
ton to  church  carried  Sarah  A  pleasant 
Day 

Mon.  Feb.  17  Father  went  to 
village  He  &  mother  visited  at  Elias 
Rudes  in  the  evening  Staid  at  home 
Picked  over  4  Bbl  apples  It  snowed  in  the 
afternoon  &  evening 

Tues.  Feb.  18  I  &  Marion  went  to 
Florence  with  4  Bbl  Apples  Sold  them 
for  $20  Bought  1  Bbl  flour  $16.50  Went 
to  Northampton  Marion  Bought  Bed- 
stead, Rocking  Chair  Stand  &  Mirror 
$15.25  A  blowing  day 

Wed.  Feb.  19  Snowed  in  the 
morning  I  shoveled  snow  a  little  in  the 
morning  Went  to  the  village  with 
Leander  Rhodes 

Thurs.  Feb.  20  I  &  Marion  started  for 
Windsor  by  way  of  Cummington  Staid 
over  night  at  Wm  Towers  in  Plainfield  A 
very  nice  warm  day 

Fri.  Feb  21  A  very  warm  day  thawed 
considerably  We  took  dinner  at  John 
Harwoods  stayed  over  night  at  Orren 
Pierce 

Sat.  Feb.  22  We  went  to  A.T. 
Pierce  stopped  at  L  J  Beals  A  cold 
day  I  went  to  Hinsdale  in  the  afternoon 

Sun.  Feb.  23  We  staid  all  day  at  A.T. 
Pierce  a  clear  cold  day  one  of  the  coldest 
of  the  winter 

Mon.  Feb.  24  A  cloudy  day  in 
Windsor  Snowed  in  the  afternoon  I  rode 
into  Windsor  Hill  in  the  afternoon  Stay- 
ed overnight  at  A.J.  Pierce 

Tues.  Feb.  25  Cloudy  did  not  storm 
Went  visiting  on  Windsor  Hill 
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UPCOUNTRY  SNOW 


by  Gerard  Chapman 


Our  liking  for  the  wintertime 
depends  upon  the  fall  of  snow. 
When  it  descends  all  soft  and  slow, 
the  windless,  silent,  fluffy  down 
lies  on  each  twig  and  branch,  a  crown 
that  makes  the  countryside  sublime. 

But  if  the  stinging  flakes  are  borne 

by  wintry,  shrieking,  frigid  blast 

of  wind,  the  driven  snow,  amassed 

in  hard-packed  drifts,  blockades  the  roads, 

and  thwarting  passage,  discommodes 

the  trav'ler,  weary  and  forlorn. 

Although  the  snow  of  either  kind 
can  rupture  the  electric  wires 
and  anger  us  when  that  transpires, 
the  skiers  flock  to  snowy  slopes, 
and  any  snow  will  raise  the  hopes 
of  those  whose  work  is  so  aligned. 

But  when  there  is  no  snow  at  all, 
to  lay  a  mantle  that  would  hide 
the  drabness  of  the  countryside, 
we  would,  I  think,  so  much  prefer 
to  have  some  snow,  though  it  incur 
the  inconvenience  of  a  squall. 

Winter  1977 
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Gateway  Regional  Middle  School 
Short  Story  Prize  Winners 


Each  year  the  Gateway  Middle  School 
conducts  a  short  story  contest  for 
students  attending  the  school.  The  editors 
of  STONE  WALLS  are  pleased  to  print 
the  winning  stories  in  the  1981  contest. 
Though  the  subject  matter  of  these  stories 
is  not  in  the  usual  tradition  for  STONE 
WALLS,  the  contest  itself  is  definitely  a 
hilltown  occurence  and  as  such  merits  our 


attention.  It  has  been  the  policy  of  the 
editors  from  the  beginning  of  the 
magazine  to  encourage  student  participa- 
tion, and  we  welcome  these  young 
contributors. 

Drawings  for  these  stories  were  made 
by  Gateway  Middle  School  students 
under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Joan 
Thomas. 


THE  JAR  FIRST  PRIZE 

by  Jennifer  Ackley  of  Blandford, 

6th  Grade 


"Jesse,  where  are  you  going?" 
Curious,  Laura  had  to  run  to  keep  up 
with  her  big  brother. 

"Mom  gave  me  a  dollar  to  buy 
whatever  I  want,"  Jesse  answered 
proudly,  "and  I'm  going  to  McFearen's 
Grocery  to  look." 

"But  why  would  Ma  give  you  a  dollar 
and  not  me?  I  worked  hard  on  the  house, 
too!  Mom  wouldn't  do  that,  would  she?" 
Poor  Laura  felt  rejected,  almost  on  the 
verge  of  crying. 

Jesse  quickened  his  pace,  making 
Laura  run  her  fastest  to  keep  up. 

"Slow  down  Jesse!  I  know  that  Mom 


wouldn't  give  you  a  dollar  and  not  me! 
I'm  going  to  ask  Ma  about  it!" 

Laura  turned  around  and  started  to  run 
home. 

"Ma!  Ma!"  she  yelled. 

Laura  heard  Jesse  running  toward  her. 
He  caught  up  to  her,  "Okay,  Laura,  I 
have   your   money,"    he  panted. 

The  satisfied  Laura  said,  "How 
much?" 

Jesse's  face  clouded,  as  he  held  out  his 
hand.  A  brand  new  shiny  half-dollar  sat 
on  his  palm.  Jesse  felt  badly  because  he 
wanted  to  buy  something  and  he  needed  a 
whole  dollar  for  it. 

Laura  gasped,  "Oh,"  which  was  all  she 
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could  say. 

When  she  was  finally  able  to  talk,  she 
said,  "Now  I  can  buy  the  doll  at 
McFearen's." 

She  looked  at  Jesse.  He  was  almost 
crying. 

"Jesse,"  she  asked,  "what's  wrong?" 

"I  know  this  sounds  selfish,"  Jesse 
admitted,  "But  I  wanted  a  jar  at 
McFearen's  and  it  costs  a  dollar.  Laura, 
please  forgive  my  deception." 

Jesse  was  crying  now.  He  wanted  to 
run  home,  but  instead  he  walked  toward 
McFearen's  Grocery. 

"May  I  help  you?"  Old  McFearen  was 
polite  but  greedy. 

"A  candy  bar,  maybe?" 

Jesse  looked  at  him  but  didn't  answer. 
Laura  came  to  his  rescue. 

"No  thank  you,  Mr.  McFearen,"  she 


answered  sweetly,  "we  are  just  looking." 

Jesse  walked  straight  to  the  jar,  which 
was  on  the  shelf  at  the  back  of  the  store. 

Laura  picked  the  jar  up.  It  made  a 
strange  rustling  and  clinking.  She  put  it 
back. 

"Is  that  the  thing  you  wanted  to  buy?" 
Laura  was  biting  her  thumbnail. 

Jesse  nodded.  Laura  sighed  and  walked 
to  the  doll  section. 

Laura  ran  down  the  steps  of  the  store, 
a  bulging  bag  in  her  hand. 

Jesse,  who  was  sitting  on  the  steps, 
looked  at  her. 

"Come  on,  Jesse!"  Laura  sang  out 
as  she  ran  out  of  the  store. 

She  ran  to  the  big  maple  tree  and  sat 
down.  She  opened  the  bulging  bag. 

"Come  on!"  Impatiently  she  moved 
over  to  give  him  room. 


"What  is  it?"  Jesse  asked. 
Laura's  eyes  were  dancing. 
"You  know  the  dollar  I  saved  for  the 
doll?"  she  asked. 
"Yeah?"  he  sighed. 

Laura  smiled  and  opened  the  bag.  She 
handed  him  a  smaller  bag. 

"Open  it!"  she  told  him.  "As  a 
present,  I  give  you  this." 

Jesse  smiled,  thanked  her,  and  opened 
the  bag.  A  big  smile  crossed  his  face. 

"Oh,  Laura,"  he  gasped,  "You 
didn't!" 

Laura  was  laughing  when  he  pulled  out 
the  jar. 

Jesse  closed  his  bedroom  door  behind 
Laura  and  himself.  They  sat  on  the  bed, 
wondering  what  was  in  the  jar, 

"Maybe  you  shouldn't  open  it," 
Laura's  shaky  voice  said.  "It  may  be  a 
bad  joke." 

Laura  remembered  the  strange  noise  it 
made. 

"No,  I  think  it  hasn't  been  opened  for 
a  long  time.  It's  rusted  closed.  I  think  I 
will  open  it  in  the  morning."  Jesse  said, 
"I  can  wait,  but  right  now  I'm  going  to 
bed.  Goodnight!" 

Laura  turned  off  the  hall  light  and 
went  to  bed. 

Jesse's  night  was  restless.  He  dreamed 
awful  nightmares.  In  his  dream,  he  was 
just  about  to  open  the  jar  when 
something  exploded.  He  was  sent  flying 
across  his  bedroom.  A  big  brown  thing 


came  out  of  the  jar.  Slowly  it  crawled 
toward  him.  Jesse  tried  to  run,  but  he 
couldn't  move.  He  tried  to  scream,  but 
he  couldn't  make  a  sound.  The  brown 
thing  moaned  and  turned  around.  Then  it 
walked  out  of  the  room.  The  thing's  feet 
made  clinking  noises.  Its  fur  made  a 
rustling  sound.  Then  the  dream  ended. 

"Laura,  I  don't  think  I'll  open  the  jar 
after  all."  Jesse  still  remembered  the 
nightmare.  "Maybe  we  should  leave  it  a 
mystery." 

"Okay,  Jesse,  come  on.  It's  just  a 
jar."  Laura  was  becoming  impatient 
because  of  the  long  wait. 

Jesse  smiled  and  tried  to  open  the  jar. 

The  jar  hadn't  been  opened  in  a  while, 
so  the  hd  was  hard  to  open  and  it 
moaned  and  squeaked.  It  sent  chills  up 
and  down  Laura's  and  Jesse's  spines. 
Whatever  was  in  the  jar  rustled  and 
squeaked  even  more. 

Jesse  remembered  the  big  brown 
monster.  He  closed  his  eyes  and  opened 
the  jar. 

Laura  squealed  and  Jesse  opened  his 
eyes  and  gasped. 

Shiny  dimes,  nickels,  quarters,  pennies, 
and  half-dollars  spilled  out  on  his  lap. 
There  were  dollar  bills,  too! 

There  was  thirty  dollars,  including 
change.  Fifteen  for  Laura  and  fifteen  for 
Jesse. 

Laura  did,  after  all,  get  to  buy  her 
doll. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  DEXTOR 

SECOND  PRIZE 


by  Philip  Theriault  of  Middlefield, 

7th  Grade 


Last  month  seemed  an  eternity  ago  to 
Matt  Brenner.  Just  one  month  ago  he 
had  been  leading  an  almost  carefree 
existence  at  his  home  in  Vermont.  He  was 
very  lucky.  He  owned  one  of  the  few 
places  left  in  America  that  had  open 
fields,  trees,  and  grass  in  abundance. 
Most  of  these  places  had  been  taken  up 
by  large  cities.  Almost  the  whole  United 
States  had  become  a  giant  megolopolis. 

But  Matt  knew  it  would  come  sooner 
or  later.  He  had  been  one  of  the  few  who 
had  been  chosen  for  training  in  NASA's 
most  advanced  program  dealing  with 
world  defense  or,  as  in  this  case,  war. 
That's  why  when  the  fighting  broke  out 
on  Dextor  3  he  knew  he  would  be  called 
on  to  help. 

Dextor  has  four  moons  but  none  of 
them  belong  to  the  mother  planet.  All 
four  are  separate  worlds  with  their  own 
customs,  cultures,  and  governments.  But 
in  times  of  crises,  these  four  worlds  unite 
forces  with  the  planet  and  stand  together 
to  face  whatever  force  opposes  them. 
And  that  force  is  the  Rideron.  Not  an 
undefeatable  enemy  but  certainly  not  an 
easily  contended  foe.  The  Rideron 
already  have  five  planets  under  their  rule 
and  are  bidding  for  another. 

The  trip  to  Dextor  seemed  to  Matt  to 
take  forever.  "When  are  we  going  to  get 
there?"  he  thought.  As  if  in  answer  to  his 
thoughts,  the  pilot  announced  that  they 
were  approaching  the  Control  Base  where 
they  would  land,  and  where  Matt  would 
get  his  first  look  at  Dextor. 


"Finally,"  Matt  said  out  loud. 

A  man  sitting  next  to  Matt  turned  his 
head  away  from  the  window  and  said,  "I 
know  what  you  mean.  It  seems  as  if 
we've  been  here  for  days.  But  it's  worth 
it.  At  least  now  we  get  to  go  down  there 
and  knock  a  few  heads  off." 

Matt  had  turned  his  head  toward  the 
man  to  hear  what  he  had  to  say,  but  now 
he  turned  away.  He  had  a  feeling  he 
wasn't  going  to  hke  this  planet  and  that 
confirmed  it. 

Matt  had  almost  fallen  asleep  in  the 
short  time  between  the  pilot's  announce- 
ment and  the  time  they  touched  down. 
When  the  loudspeaker  started  blaring  in- 
structions to  disembark,  he  nearly 
jumped  out  of  his  seat.  He  swore  to 
himself  as  he  stood  up,  not  knowing  what 
to  do.  Since  he  really  hadn't  heard  the 
instructions  he  decided  to  follow  what 
everybody  else  was  doing.  So  he  stepped 
into  the  line  that  was  forming  in  the  aisle 
and  started  out  toward  the  air  of  the 
alien  world. 

Getting  through  the  terminal  was 
tricky,  especially  because  everyone  had  to 
go  through  a  set  of  clearances  which  Matt 
thought  was  just  a  big  nuisance  that  took 
up  a  lot  of  time  and  made  things  more 
complicated.  Bui  he  forgot  about  the 
clearances  when  he  saw  the  door  up 
ahead.  As  soon  as  he  was  through  being 
searched,  he  picked  up  his  luggage  and 
headed  straight  for  it.  He  was  no  more 
than  two  steps  out  the  door  when  a 
vehicle  hovering  a  few  inches  above  the 
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ground  pulled  up  beside  him.  Matt  was 
disappointed  that  he  wouldn't  be  able  to 
stretch  his  legs  some  more  but  he  would 
welcome  the  air  conditioning;  all  cars  on 
Dextor  had  it  because  Dextor  had  two 
suns  and  things  could  get  pretty  hot 
during  the  day.  A  short  muscular  looking 
man  got  out  of  the  car  and  walked  over 
to  Matt.  He  had  the  dark  hair  and  dark 
skin  that  all  natives  of  Dextor  have.  He 
was  wearing  the  green  suit  that  all 
members  of  the  Alliance  of  Military 
Defense  wear.  At  first  glance,  Matt 
thought  he  looked  Hke  a  tall  elf. 

The  man  tentatively  asked,  "Colonel 
Brenner?" 

"Yes,"  Matt  replied. 

"I'm  Corporal  Winters,  but  if  you 
don't  mind,  sir,  I'd  rather  you'd  call  me 
Bret." 

Matt  decided  to  have  a  little  fun  with 
the  guy  and  said,  "Bret  it  is.  Corporal 
Winters." 

The  driver  looked  up  at  him  and, 
smiling,  said,  "I'm  supposed  to  take  ya 
to  see  General  Beeville,  sir." 

Matt  marveled  at  how  American  slang 
could  reach  a  planet  like  Dextor,  but  put 
it  out  of  his  mind,  as  he  said,  "Lead  the 
way.  Corporal  Winters  Bret." 

Much  to  Matt's  relief  the  interior  of 
the  car  was  cool,  which  revived  his  senses 
a  little.  When  he  looked  out  of  the 
window  and  saw  that  the  car  was  moving, 
he  almost  yelled  with  surprise.  The  car 
had  taken  off  so  motionlessly  that  he 
didn't  even  know  it  was  moving.  The 
driver  chuckled  but  said  nothing.  Matt 
looked  over  at  him  and  said,  "How  long 
is  it  going  to  take  us  to  get  there, 
Corporal  Winters  Bret?" 

"Let's  get  something  straight  first," 
the  Corporal  said  abruptly.  "Me'n  you 
are  gonna  get  to  know  each  other  a  lot 
better  by  the  time  this  thing  is  over.  We 
ain't  gonna  work  together  very  well  as  a 
team  if  we  go  by  this  Corporal  Winters 


Bret  stuff.  Lemme  give  ya  an  example. 
Someday,  you're  gonna  be  crawlin'  up 
the  side  of  a  mudhole  prayin'  to  God  that 
the  Rideron  don't  make  wallpaper  outa 
your  head.  Then  you're  gonna  look  up 
and  see  me  standin'  at  the  edge  of  that 
mudhole  and  you're  gonna  think  'my 
God,  I'm  saved!'  Then  you're  gonna  see 
me  level  my  gun  at  your  head,  and  in  the 
last  few  seconds  before  you  die,  you're 
gonna  say,  'Why'd  I  treat  him  like  that? 
Why?'  Then  you'll  be  gone.  So  let's  say 
me'n  you  get  to  workin'  on  a  friendly 
basis.  All  right?" 

Matt  was  completely  stunned;  he  tried 
to  say  something  but  his  vocal  cords 
wouldn't  work.  He  sat  there  dumfound- 
ed.  He  never  knew  that  the  real  side  of 
war  could  be  like  that.  He  could  have  this 
guy  locked  up  for  ten  years,  but  he 
wasn't  going  to.  He  felt  that  Bret  was  an 
all  right  guy  just  stating  his  piece. 

"You're  completely  right  and  we're 
going  to  do  exactly  what  you  said:  work 
together  on  a  friendly  basis."  Matt  had 
already  guessed  this  part  but  he  said  it 
anyway.  "And  we'll  forget  about  that 
rank  garbage,  too.  You  can  call  me  Matt 
from  now  on." 

Smiling,  Bret  said,  "Well,  Matt,  in 
answer  to  your  earlier  question,  we'll  be 
at  headquarters  in  about  fifteen  min- 
utes." 

The  meeting  with  General  Beeville  went 
smoothly.  He  informed  Matt  as  to  the 
current  status  of  the  Dextorian  army.  The 
morale  had  been  slipping  slowly  for  a 
couple  of  months  but  now  it  seemed  to 
be  holding  at  a  good  level.  The  Dextorian 
army  and  the  Rideron  were  in  a  dead 
heat  which  was  taking  its  toll  on  both 
armies.  But  more  so  on  the  Dextorians. 
Casualties  were  increasing  every  day  and 
the  Dextorians  weren't  making  any 
ground,  which  did  not  help  the  situation 
any. 

General    Beeville   explained    that  the 
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Rideron  forces  had  taken  the  entire 
continent  of  Edra,  the  third  moon  of 
Dextor.  This  defeat  had  deaU  the 
Dextorian  army  a  blow  that  hurt  its 
forces  badly,  and  since  then  they  had  not 
been  able  to  advance  against  the  Rideron 
at  all. 

The  top  officials  of  the  Alliance  of 
Military  Defense  had  been  working  on  a 
plan  to  recapture  Edra.  It  was  Matt's  job 
to  make  the  plan  work. 

The  next  day  Matt  and  Bret  were 
talking  on  their  way  to  a  meeting  with 
General  Beeville  again.  During  the  pre- 
vious meeting  Matt  had  found  out  that 
Bret  wasn't  a  corporal,  didn't  have  any 
rank  in  the  army,  didn't  need  one,  and 
didn't  want  one.  He  only  used  the  title  of 
corporal  when  it  was  necessary.  Matt  also 
had  found  out  that  Bret  was  a  highly 
respected  man  whose  opinion  was  asked 
on  all  major  subjects.  All  in  all,  he  had  a 
major  part  in  the  Dextorian  army.  As 
they  were  driving  toward  headquarters, 
Matt  asked  him  about  all  this. 

"You  obviously  have  a  lot  of  influence 
on  this  planet.  Why  not  take  advantage 
of  it?" 

"This  might  be  soundin'  a  bit  used, 
but  puttin'  it  simply,  I  an't  that  kind  of 
guy.  I  ain't  aimin'  to  have  a  lotta  fame 
and  to  have  a  big  office  and  do  nothin' 
but  sign  papers  all  day.  I'd  rather  be  out 


fool  than  have  my 
sittin'    behind  a 


there  doin'  the  fightin'  myself  and  not 
sittin'  back  tellin'  everybody  else  where  to 
fight." 

"You're  a  fool.  You  know  that,  a 
down  right  fool." 

"I'd  rather  be  a 
bones  get  brittle 
cellophane  desk." 

Matt  laughed  and  sat  back  for  the  rest 
of  the  ride  to  headquarters. 

At  headquarters  General  Beeville  and 
other  top  officials  explained  the  plan  to 
Matt.  It  was  almost  simple  in  a  way.  A 
third  of  the  Dextorian  army  was  to  be 
focused  in  on  this  mission.  The 
Dextorians  were  to  start  their  invasion  at 
two  points.  The  western  side  of  the 
continent  was  mainly  cliffs.  No  beach,  no 
sand,  just  cliffs  right  down  to  the  water's 
edge.  But  there  was  a  man-made  platform 
sticking  out  from  the  side  of  the  cliffs 
about  fifty  feet  below  the  surface.  For 
about  seven  months  during  the  year  this 
continent  has  a  high  tide  and  a  low  tide. 
During  this  period  of  seven  months  the 
platform  is  completely  above  the  water  at 
low  tide.  But  the  Rideron  had  taken  the 
continent  during  the  eighth  month  when 
there  was  no  low  tide.  Because  of  this  the 
Rideron  had  no  idea  that  the  platform 
was  there,  which  would  be  an  asset  to  the 
Dextorians. 

The  Rideron  would  expect  no  attack 
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from  the  western  side  because  of  the 
cHffs.  So  the  plan  was  to  attack  with  a 
diversionary  force  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  continent,  and  make  the  main  assauh 
on  the  western  side.  The  Dextorians 
would  use  submarines  to  reach  the 
platform.  Once  there  they  would  use  the 
three  large  entrances  on  the  platform  to 
enter  the  continent.  With  most  of  the 
Rideron  forces  engaged  in  battle  with  the 
diversionary  force,  the  capital  city,  Berm, 
would  be  left  wide  open  for  attack.  And 
once  Berm  was  taken,  the  battle  would  be 
won.  It  sounded  easy  but  Matt  knew  that 
many  things  were  easier  said  than  done. 

Matt  was  nervous  on  the  day  of  the 
mission.  He  knew  that  if  anything  went 
wrong  it  might  mean  a  total  defeat  for 
the  Dextorians  in  this  war. 

Matt  was  in  the  sub  that  was  directing 
the  assault  on  the  western  side  of  the 
continent.  He  was  watching  the  vis  screen 
intently  when  Bret  came  up. 

"It'll  be  about  ten  minutes  before  we 
land." 

"Ten  minutes,  half  an  hour,  what's  the 
difference?" 

"I'm  surprised  you  got  that  feelin' 
already.  This  is  my  seventeenth  mission 
and  I  still  ain't  got  it." 

"I  just  hate  the  monotony  of  getting 
there,  but  once  we  land  I'll  loosen  up." 

"You  better  or  else  this'll  be  a  lot 
tougher  than  you  think." 

Bret  sat  down  next  to  Matt  and  started 
explaining  some  details.  When  he  was 
through  he  stood  up,  his  face  taking  on  a 
solemn  expression. 

"Good  luck,  Matt,  and  there's  one 
more  thing.  I  wanna  see  ya  back  here  for 
the  victory  celebration,  alright?" 

"You  bet  I'll  be  back  here.  I  wouldn't 
miss  that  for  anything." 

At  about  ten  o'clock  Matt  set  off  with 
his  squad  of  men,  then  Bret,  then  all  the 
other  men  involved  in  the  mission.  The 
diversionary  force  had  been  doing  their 


job.  The  way  to  the  surface  was  clear, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  guards 
stationed  at  intersecting  levels.  The  going 
on  the  surface  wasn't  much  tougher. 
Matt  was  only  concerned  with  the 
electronic  eyes  that  were  stationed  every 
one  hundred  yards.  He  sent  out  a 
scouting  party  to  disassemble  them  as 
they  went  along. 

Remaining  unnoticed,  they  proceeded 
to  move  toward  Berm.  Part  of  the  plan 
was  to  have  a  squadron  of  fighter  ships 
meet  the  six  groups  of  men  moving 
toward  the  city,  or  the  West  Point 
Players  as  they  were  nicknamed,  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  city.  The  West  Point 
Players  would  then  be  able  to  attack  the 
city  with  a  commandable  force.  If  the 
ships  didn't  show  up,  then  they  would  be 
in  big  trouble.  Matt  could  only  pray  that 
the  ships  would  show  up,  since  there 
could  be  no  communication  or  they 
would  be  discovered.  That  was  the  most 
crucial  part  of  the  plan,  if  that  failed,  all 
else  would  fail. 

Either  the  West  Point  Players  were 
early  or  they  had  the  wrong  location 
because  when  they  reached  the  scheduled 
point  of  rendevous  there  were  no  ships  in 
sight.  Matt  was  horrified. 

"Where  the  heck  are  they?"  he 
exclaimed. 

Bret  was  a  little  more  under  control 
and  said,  "They're  comin'.  Or  I  should 
say  they  better  be  comin'  or  else  we're  in 
for  it." 

"Quiet,"  whispered  Matt.  Brett  passed 
the  word,  and  in  about  thirty  seconds 
everything  was  quiet. 

"Something's  wrong,"  Matt  said,  his 
voice  barely  audible. 

"Wait  a  minute,"  said  Brett.  "There 
ain't  no  birds,  no  wind,  no  nothin'.  I 
been  around  long  enough  to  know  what 
that  means." 

"You  don't  have  to  tell  me,"  Matt  said 
in  a  rush.  "Look  out!"  he  yelled.  Matt 
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just  grabbed  Bret  and  threw  him  down  to 
the  ground  as  a  searing  beam  of 
electricity  sheared  off  the  top  of  a  tree 
behind  them.  From  the  other  side  of  the 
clearing  about  thirty  Rideron  came 
charging  out  with  three  laser  tanks  riding 
ahead  of  them.  Bret  was  first  to  react.  He 
ordered  the  company  to  fan  out 
immediately,  then  literally  dragged  Matt 
into  the  surrounding  woods.  Matt,  having 
regained  control,  crouched  down  beside 
Bret  and  pulled  out  his  high-powered 
light-gun. 

Without  a  word,  he  and  Bret  began 
moving  toward  the  advancing  Rideron. 
With  the  Rideron  still  advancing  Bret 
indicated  for  Matt  to  stop. 

"How  did  they  get  here  so  fast?"  Matt 
whispered. 

"Believe  me,  it  don't  take  long,"  Bret 
replied. 

Matt  looked  around.  The  rest  of  the 
men  were  fanning  out  toward  the 
Rideron,  also. 

"There's  only  one  possible  way  to  set 
them  back,"  he  said  to  Bret. 

"You  got  it,"  Bret  smiled  back, 
reading  Matt's  mind. 

Matt  had  the  word  passed  along  that 
everyone  was  to  move  toward  the  left  side 
of  the  Rideron.  In  about  fifteen  minutes 
everyone  had  moved  to  the  left  side  and 
knew  what  to  do.  Matt  decided  that  he 
was  going  to  use  a  diversionary  tactic  of 
his  own.  He  and  four  other  men  had 
moved  to  the  right  side  of  the  Rideron. 
One  of  the  men  with  Matt  could  throw 
his  voice  and  at  a  signal  from  Matt  he 
would  in  turn  give  a  signal  to  the  other 
men  to  open  fire. 

Matt  looked  around  one  more  time  to 
make  sure  everything  was  set.  Seeing  it 
was,  he  nodded  to  the  man  next  to  him. 
With  that  nod,  the  man  throwing  his 
voice  toward  the  end  of  the  field,  yelled, 
"Now!" 

The  Rideron,  Matt,  and  the  four  men 


with  him,  acted  at  the  same  time.  The 
Rideron,  thinking  that  the  voice  originat- 
ed at  the  end  of  the  clearing,  blew  away 
the  several  trees  that  were  there.  Matt 
and  his  men  then  opened  fire  at  the 
Rideron  from  their  position.  The  Rideron 
turned  their  backs  on  the  left  side  of  the 
clearing  to  face  this  threat,  and  the 
Dextorians  on  the  left  side  rushed  out 
and  blasted  away  the  Rideron  forces. 

The  battle  lasted  only  seconds.  With 
the  Dextorian  laser  guns  and  the  advant- 
age of  catching  the  Rideron  off  guard, 
they  didn't  stand  a  chance.  As  soon  as 
the  last  gun  was  fired,  the  whole 
assemblage  of  Dextorians  let  out  a  cheer 
of  triumph. 

"I'll  say  we  showed  them  just  who  we 
are!"  yelled  Bret. 

"We  passed  our  first  test,  but  we  still 
have  to  enter  Berm,"  said  Matt. 

Just  then  a  loud  roar  was  heard,  and  a 
fighter  ship  roared  by  at  about  treetop 
level. 

"Now  they  get  here,"  Matt  yelled 
above  the  sound  of  the  engines.  He  then 
ran  out  to  meet  the  first  of  the  ships  that 
had  landed. 

Taking  the  city  would  be  a  little  harder 
than  was  thought  at  first.  Now  that  the 
Rideron  had  been  informed  as  to  the 
Dextorian  approach,  they  were  retreating 
back  to  the  city  of  Berm  in  order  to 
defend  it.  But  the  element  of  surprise  was 
still  on  the  Dextorian  side.  As  they  flew 
into  the  city  only  the  first  of  the  Rideron 
forces  were  getting  back. 

By  moving  quickly  the  Dextorians  were 
able  to  storm  the  control  headquarters 
and  seize  it.  By  having  control  of  this 
building  they  were  able  to  turn  back  what 
was  left  of  the  Rideron,  in  this  way 
capturing  the  rest  of  the  city. 

The  capture  of  Berm  and  the  defeat  of 
the  Rideron  meant  the  turning  point  for 
the  whole  Dextorian  race. 
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SARA'S  FRIEND  THIRD  PRIZE 

by  Terra  Brainerd  of  Blandford, 

5th  Grade 


In  India  there  lived  a  girl  named  Sara. 
She  lived  with  her  father.  Her  mother 
died  when  she  was  three.  Sara's  mother's 
death  was  very  tragic  for  her  father, 
Keith,  but  he  and  Sara  lived  their  best 
for  four  years  and  were  very  close.  Keith 
knew  it  wouldn't  be  good  for  Sara  to  stay 
with  him  any  longer.  She  needed  a  good 
home  with  better  education.  Keith 
thought  of  his  sister  and  her  husband 
who  lived  in  Hershey,  Pennsylvania. 
Fortunately  they  agreed  with  him  and  the 
plans  were  made. 

Keith  kept  putting  off  telHng  Sara  that 
she  was  going  to  Pennsylvania.  But 
finally  one  morning  he  told  her. 

"Oh  Dad,  why  do  I  have  to  go  to 
Pennsylvania?"  questioned  Sara  sadly. 

"You  can't  stay  here  too  long.  Little 
girls  get  sick  here,"  explained  Keith. 

"All  right,  I'll  go,  but  you're  going 
with  me,  aren't  you?"  asked  Sara 
bravely. 

"No,  I  can't.  I  have  to  stay  here  and 
take  care  of  business  in  my  office,"  said 
Keith  sadly. 

"Oh,  Dad,  you  mean..."  and  that  is 
as  far  as  Sara  got,  for  she  ran  into  her 
daddy's  arms  and  cried. 

The  next  morning  Keith  and  Sara  set 
off  for  Pennsylvania  on  a  boat.  It  was  a 
four  day  trip.  They  had  a  fantastic  time 
on  the  boat.  They  sang,  laughed,  and 
danced. 


When  they  docked  in  San  Francisco 
they  took  a  plane  to  a  httle  town  near 
Hershey.  Then  they  took  a  taxi  to  Sara's 
aunt  and  uncle's.  As  closer  and  closer  to 
Hershey  they  went,  Sara  could  smell 
chocolate. 

"Dad,  is  that  the  sweet  smell  of 
chocolate?"  asked  Sara  taking  a  big 
sniff  of  it. 

"Yes  it  is,"  Keith  said  happily.  "Do 
you  know  that  Hershey  has  one  of  the 
biggest  chocolate  factories  in  the  world?" 

"Really,  does  it?"  Sara  asked. 

Just  as  Sara  said  that  they  turned  down 
May  Avenue,  and  there  sitting  on  the 
porch  were  Aunt  Mary  and  Uncle  Jerry. 
The  taxi  stopped  in  front  of  the  house. 

"Hi,  Keith.  How  are  you  doing?" 
asked  Uncle  Jerry. 

"Oh  fine,  just  fine,"  answered  Keith. 

"Who  is  this  Httle  girl?"  asked  Uncle 
Jerry  teasingly. 

"My  name  is  Sara,"  answered  Sara 
shyly. 

After  their  happy  greeting  they  went 
inside  and  had  a  piece  of  apple  pie. 

"Mm,  mm,  this  is  good  pie.  Aunty," 
said  Sara,  forgetting  her  shyness. 

"Do  you  have  to  go  back  to  India  so 
soon?"  asked  Jerry. 

"Yes,  I'm  afraid  I  do,"  answered 
Keith  sadly. 

"Oh,  Dad,  I'm  going  to  miss  you," 
Sara  said. 
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"I'm  going  to  miss  you  too,"  said 
Keith  feeling  sad. 

As  the  night  went  on,  Sara  Hked  her 
aunt  and  uncle  more  and  more.  They 
went  to  bed  very  late.  It  was  nine  o'clock 
when  Keith  woke  up.  When  he  went 
downstairs  he  smelled  pancakes  and 
bacon. 


"Where  are  Jerry  and  Sara?  I  didn't 
see  them  when  I  looked  in  their 
bedrooms,"  said  Keith  wonderingly. 

"They  went  out  to  get  the  paper. 
Those  two  sure  make  a  great  pair,"  Mary 
said  merrily. 

"Yes,  they  sure  do.  I  think  Sara  will  be 
very  happy  here,"  Keith  said. 
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Just  then  Jerry  and  Sara  came  in  with 
smiles  on  their  faces. 

"Oh  Daddy,  Uncle  Jerry  just  told  me 
the  funniest  story.  Do  you  want  to  hear 
about  it?"  asked  Sara. 

"Yes,  I  would,  but  after  you  wash  up 
for  breakfast,"  said  Keith. 

After  they  had  breakfast,  Mary  and 
Jerry  drove  Keith  to  the  airport.  When 
they  arrived  it  was  ten  minutes  before  the 
plane  was  going  to  take  off. 

"Bye,  Jerry.  Take  good  care  of  my 
Httle  girl,"  Keith  said  sadly. 

"I  will.  Goodbye,"  replied  Jerry 
gloomily. 

Keith  kissed  and  hugged  Mary.  Then 
he  bent  down  to  Sara. 

"Now  you  take  care  of  yourself,  and 
write  to  me,"  Keith  said  bravely. 

"I  will,  Daddy,"  said  Sara,  trying  to 
fight  back  the  tears. 

They  said  their  last  goodbyes  and  Keith 
boarded  the  plane.  When  they  got  home 
they  talked  about  where  Sara  would  go  to 
school. 

"Sara,  tomorrow  I  will  take  you  to  the 
principal  of  Highland  School.  It's  only 
about  a  block  from  here,  to  see  when  you 
can  begin,"  said  Mary  cheerfully. 

"Well,  okay.  I  guess  I'll  have  fun  at 
school,"  Sara  said. 

"Of  course  you  will,"  said  Jerry 
happily. 

It  was  Monday.  Jerry  went  to  work 
while  Sara  and  Mary  went  to  see  the 
principal  of  Highland  Elementary  School. 

"I  should  like  to  have  Sara  Crew,  my 
niece,  put  in  your  school,"  said  Mary 
politely. 

"Oh  yes,  we  would  Uke  to  have  Sara  in 
our  school,  but  first  I  have  to  ask  her  a 
few  questions,"  said  Mr.  Brady  kindly. 

"Go  right  ahead,"  said  Mary. 

"All  right,  Sara,  where  did  you  used  to 
live?"  questioned  Mr.  Brady. 

"In  India." 

"How  old  are  you?" 


"Seven." 

"What  kind  of  grades  did  you  used  to 
get?" 

"A's  and  B's." 

"Okay,  you'll  start  tomorrow  in  Mrs. 
Kennedy's  room,"  said  Mr.  Brady,  "and 
welcome  to  our  school." 

The  rest  of  the  day  they  went  shopping 
for  Sara.  She  got  dresses,  pants,  blouses, 
socks,  and  a  notebook  with  pens  and 
pencils. 

"Oh  Aunty,  thank  you  so  much.  I 
can't  believe  all  these  lovely  things  are  for 
me,"  said  Sara  merrily. 

They  had  a  wonderful  day.  Sara  went 
to  bed  early.  Morning  came. 

"Sara,  you  better  hurry  up.  Your 
breakfast  is  getting  cold,"  said  Mary 
sternly. 

Just  then  Sara  came  downstairs.  She 
was  a  pretty  sight  indeed.  She  wore  a 
beautiful  red  silk  dress  with  a  red  ribbon 
in  her  hair. 

"I  will  walk  you  to  school  today  so 
you  won't  get  lost,"  said  Mary. 

Then  Sara  and  Mary  started  off  hand 
by  hand  to  Highland  School. 

"I  like  living  here  in  Hershey,  with  the 
beautiful  smell  of  chocolate,"  stated  Sara 
happily. 

"Yes,  it  is  nice,"  said  Mary,  "but  you 
should  let  your  nose  do  the  smelling  and 
your  eyes  watch  the  way  to  school, 
because  I  won't  be  able  to  take  you  to 
school  tomorrow." 

"All  right,"  said  Sara. 

"I  will  take  you  up  to  Mrs.  Kennedy's 
room,"  said  Mary  as  they  entered  the 
school. 

They  found  Mrs.  Kennedy  sitting  on  a 
chair  near  her  desk.  She  must  have  been 
in  her  late  thirties.  She  had  short  dark 
brown  hair,  brown  eyes,  and  was  about  5 
feet  6  inches  tall. 

"You  must  be  Mrs.  White  and  this  is 
your  niece,  Sara  Crew,"  said  Mrs. 
Kennedy. 
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"Yes,  Vm  Mrs.  White,"  said  Mary 
proudly.  "Does  Sara  have  a  lot  to  catch 
up  in?" 

"No,  just  one  week's  work,"  Mrs. 
Kennedy  said  kindly.  "Sara,  your  desk  is 
the  last  desk  in  the  front  row.  You  may 
start  looking  at  your  books  and  see  what 
you  have  to  do,"  said  Mrs.  Kennedy 
cheerfully. 

"I'll  make  sure  that  Sara  gets  all  her 
work  done,"  said  Mary,  reassuring  her. 

"Oh.  I'm  not  too  worried  about  Sara 
getting  her  work  done.  She  looks  hke  a 
bright  child,"  said  Mrs.  Kennedy. 

"She  is,  she  is,"  Mary  whispered  to 
herself. 

After  Mary  left,  the  children  came 
inside  to  start  their  classes.  When  they 
came  into  the  classroom  they  were 
surprised  to  see  a  new  student. 

"Would  everyone  sit  down,"  said  Mrs. 
Kennedy.  "I  would  like  to  introduce  you 
to  a  new  classmate.  Sara,  would  you 
please  stand  up?" 

Sara  stood  up.  She  was  embarrassed  a 
little. 

"Class,  this  is  Sara  Crew.  Sara,  could 
you  tell  us  where  you  came  from?"  asked 
Mrs.  Kennedy  happily. 

"I  come  from  India,"  said  Sara 
proudly. 

"Do  they  speak  a  different  language 
there?"  asked  a  black  haired  boy. 

"Well,  some  of  them  do,  but  some  of 
them  speak  English,"  answered  Sara 
pohtely. 

"Do  they  dress  different  there?"  asked 
a  blond  headed  girl. 

"No,  not  much  different,"  said  Sara 

"Class,  that's  all  the  questions  you  can 
ask  Sara  now.  We  have  to  get  on  with 
our  work.  I'm  sure  Sara  would  hke  to 
answer  your  questions  at  recess,"  said 
Mrs.  Kennedy  kindly. 

"Mrs.  Kennedy,  what  should  I  do  in 
Enghsh?"  asked  Sara. 

"You  may  start  on  lesson  nine.  If  you 


need  help,  ask  Anne.  She  is  the  girl  in 
back  of  you." 

A  couple  of  hours  passed.  Sara  got 
used  to  her  new  school.  It  was  recess 
time.  Anne  walked  with  Sara  to  the 
playground. 

"Sara,  could  I  ask  you  a  few 
questions?"  asked  Anne  wonderingly. 

"Sure.  I  love  answering  questions," 
said  Sara  happily. 

"Well,  how  can  you  do  a  speUing 
lesson  in  less  than  half  an  hour?"  asked 
Anne. 

"Oh,  in  my  school  in  India  we  already 
did  all  this  stuff,  so  it  comes  easy  to  me. 
If  you  want  to  come  over  to  my  house 
I'll  show  you  how  to  do  it,"  Sara  said 
kindly. 

Sara  made  a  lot  of  friends  that  day, 
but  her  favorite  one  was  Anne. 

"Aunty,  my  friend  Anne  is  coming 
over  tomorrow.  I'm  going  to  help  her 
study,"  Sara  said  happily. 

"Okay,  I'll  have  the  milk  and  cookies 
ready  for  tomorrow,"  said  Mary. 

The  months  passed  quickly.  It  was 
nearly  Christmas.  Sara  got  a  frightful 
telegram. 

"Sara,  you  got  a  telegram.  It's  from 
India,  but  I  don't  think  it's  from  your 
father,"  said  Mary,  getting  puzzled. 

"Oh,  I  just  can't  wait  to  read  it,"  said 
Sara  excitedly. 

Sara  opened  it  up.  She  read  it.  Sara 
could  barely  believe  what  it  said. 

"What  does  it  say?"  Mary  asked,  more 
puzzled  than  ever. 

Then  Sara  flung  the  telegram  on  the 
floor  and  started  crying. 

"Read  it!"  sobbed  Sara. 

Mary  picked  up  the  telegram.  This  is 
what  it  said, 

Dear  Sara  Crew, 

We're  sorry  to  say  this,  but  Keith 
Crew,  your  father,  is  dead.  He  died  of 
brain    fever.    We   wish   we   could  do 
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something,  but  we  can't. 

Your  father's  friends, 
Bill  and  Sam 

"Oh,  no!"  said  Mary,  so  surprised  she 
didn't  know  what  to  do. 

That  night  hardly  anybody  said 
anything.  Sara  went  to  bed  early  but  she 
couldn't  sleep.  All  she  could  think  about 
was  her  father  was  dead.  Finally  she  went 
to  sleep.  She  woke  up  late  that  morning. 
She  went  downstairs.  Mary  was  making 
breakfast. 

"Aunty,  do  I  have  to  go  to  school?" 
asked  Sara  sadly. 

"No,  you  can  take  the  rest  of  the  week 
off.  I'm  sure  Mrs.  Kennedy  will 
understand,"  Mary  said  understandingly. 

When  Sara  got  up  Monday  morning 
she  smelled  bacon  and  eggs. 

"Good  morning,  Sara,"  said  Aunt 
Mary,  trying  to  cheer  her  up. 

"How  could  it  be  a  good  morning?  It 
will  never  be  a  good  morning  again," 
said  Sara  feeling  mad  and  sad  all  at  the 
same  time. 

"Now  Sara,  how  could  you  say  that? 
Every  morning  should  be  a  good 
morning,"  said  Mary  sternly. 

"No,  that's  not  true.  There  has  to  be 
one  bad  morning.  Plus,  you  don't  know 
how  it  feels.  Your  mother  and  father 
never  died." 

"I  know  I  don't  know  how  it  feels,  but 
someone  close  to  me  did  die,  and  you 
know  who  it  is.  Your  father,  my  brother. 
I  do  feel  upset,  but  when  I  think  happy 
thoughts  and  try  to  be  happy,  I  feel 
better,"  said  Mary  calmly. 

"Oh,  but  you  still  don't  understand.  I 
was  close  to  my  father.  It's  like  if  he 
dies,  I  die,"  said  Sara,  trying  to  explain. 

Sara  started  crying.  She  ran  upstairs  to 
her  room.  It  was  about  fifteen  minutes 
later  when  Mary  came  up  to  see  Sara. 

"Sara,  why  don't  you  wear  your  pink 
dress  today?"  said  Mary,  trying  to  forget 


what  just  happened.  "Oh  yes,  I'm  going 
to  walk  you  to  school  today  and  explain 
to    Mrs.    Kennedy   what  happened." 

When  Mary  left,  Sara  got  on  her  dress. 
When  they  walked  to  the  school  they 
didn't  say  one  word  to  each  other.  They 
reached  the  school  a  little  bit  late.  Mary 
went  over  to  speak  to  Mrs.  Kennedy, 
while  Sara  sat  down  at  her  desk  and 
started  to  do  her  work,  but  she  couldn't 
she  was  too  sad.  Anne  overheard  Mary 
talking  to  Mrs.  Kennedy,  so  she  and  the 
other  girls  tried  to  cheer  Sara  up,  but  she 
wouldn't  Hsten. 

One  day  Sara  saw  a  sign  being  put  up 
on  her  neighbor's  lawn.  Her  neighbors 
were  moving. 

"I  wonder  who's  going  to  move 
there,"  she  thought. 

One  day  Sara  saw  a  new  girl  in  her 
class.  The  new  girl's  name  was  Linda. 
Mrs.  Kennedy  introduced  her  to  the  class. 
She  sat  down  next  to  Sara. 

"What  lesson  do  I  do  in  English?" 
asked  Linda  kindly. 

"I  don't  know.  Ask  the  teacher,"  Sara 
said  rudely. 

At  recess  nobody  hung  around  Sara. 
They  all  hung  around  the  new  girl, 
Linda.  After  a  while  Linda  came  over  to 
Sara. 

"The  girls  told  me  about  your  mother 
and  father.  I  know  how  you  feel." 

"No,  you  don't.  Nobody  does." 

"Yes,  I  do.  My  mother  and  father  died 
too,  and  I  had  nobody  to  go  to.  I'm  in  a 
foster  home  now  and  as  happy  as  can  be. 
But  sometimes  I  wish  I  had  a  relative  of 
mine  there.  So  I  think  you're  very  lucky 
to  have  an  aunt  and  an  uncle." 

"Yes,  I  guess  I'm  lucky.  Oh,  thank 
you,  Linda  for  helping  me!  Would  you 
like  to  come  over  to  my  house  today?" 

"Oh,  I'd  love  it!" 

So  Sara  and  Linda  led  a  very  close 
friendship  that  lasted  until  each  of  them 
died. 
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A  Brief  History  of  Logging 

in  the  Hilltowns 


by  Howard  Mason 


Since  the  early  settlers  of  Western 
Massachusetts  found  abundant  supplies 
of  wood  everywhere,  they  had  plenty  of 
raw  material  for  building  whatever  was 
needed.  Smaller  trees  could  be  used 
merely  by  cutting  them  up  and  notching 
for  log  cabins  and  barns.  When  flat 
boards  were  needed  they  were  often 
sawed  with  pit  saws  which  could  be  set 
up  nearly  anywhere,  or  logs  could  be  split 
into  puncheons;  so  that  logs  did  not  have 
to  be  transported  very  far.  Hewed 
timbers  could  also  be  processed  where  the 
tree  fell. 


Felling  was  accomplished  entirely  with 
axes;  therefore  a  good  axe  was  one  of  a 
settler's  most  important  possessions.  It 
was  made  of  good  steel,  kept  razor  sharp, 
and  used  for  a  number  of  purposes.  Trees 
were  sometimes  dropped  by  means  of 
keeping  continuous  fires  around  the  base. 
Smaller  logs  would  be  moved  by  hand, 
especially  downhill.  Larger  trees  required 
at  least  one  ox  to  move  them  any 
distance.  If  a  settler  was  too  poor  to  own 
an  ox,  the  family  cow  might  be  pressed 
into  service  as  a  moving  force.  However, 
most  hauling  of  logs  and  timbers  was 


Wayne  Roberts  hauls  logs  with  the  help  of  his  oxen  Ralph  and  Bud  at  the  Roberts  sawmill 
on  East  St.,  Goshen. 

Photo  by  Gordon  Daniels 
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done  by  pairs  of  oxen  with  a  yoke,  much 
as  loads  are  drawn  by  oxen  in  the  fairs 
today. 

At  first  logs  were  drawn  resting  directly 
on  the  ground.  However,  farmers  soon 
learned  to  build  simple  wood-shod  sleds 
that  would  raise  at  least  the  front  end  of 
the  log  off  the  ground  and  enable  the 
oxen  to  draw  logs  greater  distances  in  less 
time.  Most  serious  logging  was  done  in 
winter,  since  the  frozen  ground  and 
snow,  if  not  too  deep,  reduced  the 
friction  making  the  sled  slide  much  faster 
and  easier. 

The  two  biggest  changes  in  logging 
techniques  over  many  decades  were  the 
introduction  of  the  cross-cut  saw  and  the 
horse.  The  cross-cut  saw  (or  "misery 
whip")  when  well  swaged  and  filed 
enabled  two  men  to  cut  down  large  trees 
much  faster  than  they  could  with  axes, 
and  did  not  waste  large  amounts  of 
wood.  The  axe  was  still  essential  for 
limbing,  chopping  out  undercuts,  and 
driving  wedges.  A  team  of  horses  hooked 
to  a  sled  could  draw  logs  much  faster,  if 
not  farther,  than  a  pair  of  oxen.  Thus  at 
least  the  time  required  to  cut  and  draw 
logs  to  the  mill  was  reduced. 

Water  power  had  been  used  to  drive 
machinery  in  England,  and  as  soon  as 
mill-wrights  were  available  in  this  country 
water  powered  sawmills  with  water  wheels 
and  "up  and  down"*  blades  were  built 
wherever  a  stream  with  sufficient  drop 
and  flow  existed  to  power  a  mill.  Many 
of  these  mills  had  only  enough  water  to 
run  during  the  spring  run-off  or  after  a 
heavy  rain  storm  in  summer.  Since 
transporting  logs  was  slow  and  expensive, 
and  many  fast  dropping  streams  existed 
in  the  hilltowns,  these  water  mills  sprang 
up  everywhere.  An  1831  map  of  the 
Town  of  Russell  shows  seven  sawmills,  all 

*See  STONE  WALLS  Volume  II,  Nov.  4.  page  10. 


on  minor  streams  and  none  on  the  main 
Westfield  River  or  Little  River.  The  water 
wheel  and  "up  and  down"  sawmill  was 
followed  by  the  water  turbine  which 
rotated  rapidly  and  could  power  a 
circular  saw. 

The  next  big  change  in  the  lumber 
business  came  with  the  introduction  of 
steam  sawmills.  First  there  were  large 
stationary  steam  powered  mills,  such  as 
the  ones  operated  until  recently  by  Albert 
Smith  in  Huntington  and  the  Packard 
Brothers  in  Goshen.  Later  the  portable 
steam  mill  with  a  moveable  boiler  and 
steam  engine  was  developed.  The  late 
Luke  Stanton  claimed  his  father,  Henry, 
introduced  the  first  portable  steam  mill  in 
the  Huntington  area,  probably  in  the  late 
1800s.  Soon  after,  many  portable  steam 
sawmills  were  operated  throughout  the 
hilltowns  by  New  England  Box  Company, 
Peck  Lumber  Company,  the  O'Connor 
Brothers,  the  Oleksaks  and  many  others. 

During  this  period  logging  methods 
remained  largely  unchanged.  The  cross- 
cut saw  and  the  axe  were  used  for  felling, 
horses  and  oxen  for  drawing  logs.  The 
sawed  lumber  was  loaded  on  "lumber 
wagons",  and  could  be  drawn  for  tens  of 
miles  at  least,  often  to  railroad  depots 
where  it  was  reloaded  in  cars  and  shipped 
to  larger  markets. 

World  War  I  with  the  development  of 
the  "tank"  brought  the  next  big  change 
in  the  logging  business.  The  "tank",  with 
tracks  that  could  travel  over  any  terrain, 
was  soon  developed  into  the  tractor, 
which  could  push  dirt  or  pull  loads  uphill 
or  down  over  very  rough  terrain.  Loggers 
in  the  hilltowns  soon  found  that  these 
mechanical  beasts  did  not  tire,  could  pull 
heavy  loads  long  distances,  and  did  not 
require  an  expert  teamster  who  lived  near 
the  portable  barn  and  sawmill  to  care  for 
the  horses.  On  the  other  hand  they  were 
less  reliable,  required  frequent  repairs, 
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and  were  expensive  to  buy, 

A  companion  development  with  the 
tractor  was  the  gasoHne  or  diesel  powered 
sawmill.  This  made  the  mill  much  easier 
to  move,  eliminated  the  necessity  to 
locate  on  a  water  supply,  and  no  longer 
required  a  steam  engineer  to  operate  the 
boiler. 

During  the  heyday  of  the  portable 
sawmill  most  logging  crews  lived  in 
shanties  wherever  the  portable  sawmill 
was  set  up.  Those  that  were  married 
brought  their  families  with  them,  since 
travehng  ten  to  twenty  miles  twice  a  day 
was  time  consuming  without  automobiles. 
The  development  of  reliable  cars  and 
trucks  made  changes  in  the  living  habits 
of  loggers,  and  in  the  transport  of 
lumber.  At  first  large  heavy  trucks  with 
solid  wheels  drew  lumber  over  rough  and 
rutted  rural  roads,  and  were  often  not 
able  to  move  for  weeks  in  mud  time.  The 
use  of  the  tractor  brought  a  change  in 
logging  sleds.  The  wood-shod  sled  would 
not  stand  up  over  rough  ground,  so  more 
rugged  sleds  with  steel  shoes  were 
developed.  The  mounting  of  a  winch  on  a 
tractor,  and  adding  an  overhead  boom 
eliminated  the  need  for  the  backbreaking 
work  of  loading  logs  onto  a  sled  by  hand. 

The  next  big  change  in  logging 
followed  World  War  II  when  the  gasoline 
chain  saw  was  developed.  First  the  large 
heavy  two  man  Mall  Saw  which  was  not 
much  improvement  over  the  cross-cut 
saw,  and  more  recently  the  light  efficient 
fast  cutting  one-man-saw  we  find  in  use 
today.  These  light  saws  have  made  even 
the  axe  practically  obsolete. 

For  a  while  the  portable  sawmill  with 
the  tractor  logging  of  trees  cut  up  with 
gasoline  chain  saws  persisted,  but  as 
timber  became  more  scattered  and 
valuable,  a  better  road  system  and  larger 
trucks  made  it  more  efficient  to  move 
logs  from  the  woods  to  centrally  located. 


modern  sawmills.  In  the  1940s  there  were 
one  hundred  and  fifty  portable  sawmills 
in  Massachusetts.  Today  there  are  almost 
none. 

Many  hilltown  residents  operated 
portable  sawmills  in  this  area:  Herbert 
and  Norman  Wyman,  Fred  Noble, 
Harold  Shepard,  Billy  and  Maxie  Jo  Jo, 
Joe  Carpowitz,  Andy,  Tom,  and  Steve 
Oleksak,  Charlie,  Jack,  Denny,  and  Tom 
O'Connor,  and  Henry  Sarafin  are  among 
them. 

The  latest  major  change  in  logging  is 
the  use  of  the  rubber  tired  skidder  which 
can  travel  over  almost  any  type  of  terrain 
at  a  high  rate  of  speed,  and  draw  tree 
length  logs  long  distances  to  a  landing 
where  they  are  cut  up  and  loaded  on 
trucks.  The  rubber  tired  skidder  helped 
eliminate  the  portable  sawmill  because  it 
produces  dirty  logs,  almost  necessitating 
the  use  of  a  debarker  in  a  stationary  mill. 

Today  we  see  a  great  variety  of  logging 
methods  in  use.  Some  horses  and  a  few 
oxen  are  used.  Almost  all  cutting  is  done 
with  chain  saws,  but  some  fire  wood  is 
still  "hand  logged". 


Harold  Shepard's  Mill 
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Joyce  Maruca  Kantor 
Skyline  Trail, 
Chester.  Ma  01011 
Tel  (413)  354-7805 


AFRICAN  VIOLETS 
OVER  5.000  QUALITY  AFRICAN  VIOLETS  AVAILABLE  AT 
ALL  TIMES    OVER  300  DIFFERENT  VARIETIES 
WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL    SHIPPING  WORLD  WIDE 


Olds  General  Store 

Middlefield,  Mass. 
Tel.  413-623-8700 

General  Merchandise 
Blue  Seal  Feeds,  Grains,  Hardware, 
Produce,  Groceries,  Meats,  Dairy 
Produce,  Sundries,  Beer  &  Wines, 
Mobil  Gasoline 

OPEN  7  DAYS  A  WEEK 


tm 


FLOWERS  FOR  ALL  OCCASIONS 

Maureen  Paterson 

■  House  plants 

Rte  20  •  Russell  Mass  0I07i 

-  C  RAFTS 


Bus.  413-862-4434 
Home  -  413-848-2203 


WESTFIELD  PHARMACY  ,  INC. 

Stanley  F.  Nowak,  Reg.  Pharm. 

Convalescent  Supplies  -  Cards 
Candy  -  Gifts 

Tel.  562-4411 

65  Franklin  Street  •  Westfleld,  Mass. 

We  Maintain  a  Complete  Record  of  All 
Your  Family's  Prescription  Purchases 


LOCKE, 
STOCK & 
BARREL 

natural  &  specialtyjoods 

On  the  Green  Post  Office  Box  1205   Westfield,  MA.  01086 
(413)  562-3330 


BEST  WISHES 
FOR  THE  NEW  YEAR 

from  the  Editors  of 
STONE  WALLS 


To  Subscribe  to  STONE  WALLS 

$7.00  a  year 
Box  No.  85 
Huntington,  Ma.  01050 
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BRADFORD  P.  FISK 
Incorporated 

The  Corners  Grocery 

Telephone:  413-238-5531 
Worthington,  Mass.  01098 


CatewayA«,t« 


Serving  the  Hilltown  Area 


1  Basket  Street 
Huntington 
667-3101  667-3102 


Mint  Printers 

TYPESETTING*LAYOUT*CAMERA  WORK*PRINTING*FINISHING 


FAST 

COMPUTERIZED 
TYPESETTING 


[\  569.3565 

r   23  Kline  Road     Southwick,  Ma.  01077 


OUR  SPECIALTY 

Programs  —  Booklets  —  Newsletters 

Full-time  staff  of  typesetters  and 
paste-up  artists  trained  with  the 
latest  techniques  and  most  ad- 
vanced equipment  available. 


WE  ARE  A  ONE-STOP  SHOP: 
•  •  • 

Let  us  quote  you  our  price  for 
your  next  typesetting  or  printing 
requirement  and  you  may  be  in 
for  a  surprise!  We  offer  mint 
quality  work  and  all  in-house 
printing  at  a  reasonable  price. 


Complete  on-premises  printing 
facilities  and  finishing  depart- 
ment. 
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CLIFFORD  G.  PERO 

General  Insurance  for  Discerning  Customers 
Since  1942 

SERVING  THE  VALLEY 
Tel.  667-3081 

Main  Street,  Huntington,  Mass.  01050 

BEAR  SWAMP  GARDENS 

RHODODENDRONS  &  AZALEAS 
bred  and  grown  for  our  Berkshire  climate 
Visitors  and  inquiries  welcome.  List  on  Request.  ($1  refundable) 
James,  Elinor  and  Henry  Clarke 
Bear  Swamp  Road  •  RD  5  •  Ashfield,  iVIA  01330 
Tel  .  413-628-3248 

HUNTINGTON  TRUE  VALUE  HARDWARE 
MAIN  STREET 
HUNTINGTON,  MA.  01050 

667-5531 

HARFiWARP  PATMT 
tl/\J\JJ  VV  i\iS.tli,  rl\\.iri  1 

PLUMBING  &  ELECTRICAL  SUPPLIES 

CROSS  PHARMACY 

James  O'Grady,  B.S.,  R.Ph. 

1  West  Main  Street 
Huntington,  Mass.  01050 
Phone:  667-3055 

Convalescent  Aids 

bales  o(  Kentais 
Foods  plus  Vitamins 

PEASE  STORE 

Chester,  Mass. 

MOLTENBREY'S 
MARKET 

serving  the  people  of  Huntington 
for  25  years 

FRITZ  MOLTENBREY,  Prop. 

THE  A.  &  L.  MARKET 

Carl  Libardi,  Prop. 

GROCERIES  MEATS 
VEGETABLES 

Chester,  Massachusetts 

RTE.  20    RUSSELL.  MASS 
Phone  862-3608 

Open  Seven  Days  A  Week 
Specializing  In  Pizzas,  Grinders  &  Dinners 

ORDERS  TO  GO 

•FRIENDLIEST  BAR  IN  THE  VALLEY" 
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CORRECTION: 

In  the  Fall  issue  (1981)  of  Stone  Walls  on  Page  23 
an  error  was  made  in  the  names  of  Dr.  Stark- 
weather's daughters:  Olive  did  not  marry:  Annie, 
whose  middle  name  was  Clark,  was  married  to  Mr. 
Edson. 


READERS  PLEASE  NOTE: 

If  there  is  a.  Last  Issue  notice  in  your  magazine,  please  renew  promptly 
as  we  have  no  other  means  cf  notifying  you  that  your  subscription  has 
lapsed.  Back  copies,  when  available,  cost  added  postage  to  send. 

Please  notify  us  if  your  address  changes.  Magazines  will  not  be  forwarded 
and  will  so  be  lost  if  we  do  not  have  your  new  address. 


'*For  generations  wall  building  went  on  as  fields  were  cleared  of  rocks  and 
trees  until  most  of  New  England  became  laced  over  with  a  fine-meshed 
network  of  stone." 


From  the  book  The  Changing  Face  of 
New  England  by  Betty  Flanders  Thomson 
Published  by  Houghton  Mifflin  Company 
Boston,  Copyright  ©  1958  by 
Betty  Flanders  Thomson 


